A NEW 
Orchard « Garden: 


The beſt way for PrantinG, GrarrinG, and 


to make any Ground good for a Rich Orchard : Particularly in 
the North,and Generally for the whcle Commcn-wealth,as in Nature, 
Reaſon, Sftuatiohn, and all Probability, may and doth appear. 
With the Country Houſe-wifes Garden for Herbs of Common uſe. 
T heir Virtues, Seaſons, Ornaments, Variety of Knots, Models 
for Trecs, and Plots, for the beſt Ordering of Grounds and Walks. 
AS ALSO 
The Husbandry of Bees, with their ſeveral Uſes and Annoyances : 
All being the Experience of Forty and Eight Tears Labour, And now the 
Sixth time Correfied, and much Enlarged, By William Lawſon. 


Whereunto is newly added the Art of Propagating Plants, with the true 
Ordering of all manner of Fruits, in their Gathering, Carrying home, and Preſervation. 
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Skill and Pains, bring fruitful gains. 
Nemo /1bi nat us, 


London, Printed tor HHawnah Sawtridge, at the Sign of the Bile 
on Ludgate-Hill, 1683. | 
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"Knight and, Barpes Oo. 
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THen in man ye rs ily fong Expericach 
- Thad ak d this my Notthera 
chard and Countty - Arden with acedfaP BR: 
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x, and 7 arnages i, Ac ied It; and [ iſt not 
deny n6w-thepubliſhi ef it, (which then I 

allotted to my private delight) for the ablick 
profit of others. Wherefore, though I could 
plead Cuftome, the ordinary excule of all Wriz- 
ters, to chuſe a Patron and Protector of their 
; Works, and ſo ſhroud my ſelf from ſcandal un- 


der your honourable ws, et have I certain 
realons to excuſe ton : Firlkt, 


the many courteſies you have vouchſafed me. 
Secondly; your delightful skill in marters of this 
nature, Thirdly, the profit which I received 

your Learned Diſcourſe of Fruit-Trees. 


Fourthly, your animating and aſliſting of others 
2 ro 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. . 
roſuch endeavors. Laſt of all, the rare Work 
of your own iinthis kind ; all which co publiſh 
under your proteRion, I have adventured (as 
you ſee.) Vouchſafe it therefore. entertainment, 
I pray you, and 1 hope youſhall find it not the 
'unprofitableſt Servant of your Retinue, for 
when your Serious Employments are over-paf- 
ſed, it may interpoſe ſome commodity, and 
raiſe. you contentment out of variety. by 


Your Worſhips 
moſt Bounden, | 
Wan Lawsox: 
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A 'R'T hath made her firft Original out of Experience, 


never fails in the general) by: TL TAY appre- 
nd) the 


naturally ini form Thi/tles; Trees ftimd too: thick,or too 


Art reformeth, being taught by Experience; and therefore 
muſt = count thab Arete port eie pon $a 
rimental Rules, gathered by the Rule of Reaſon, (not Con- 
ceit) of all other Rules the ſureſh. - HO LO 
WWhereupon have” I, of my meer and ſole Experience, 
wW2thouz reſpet to any-former written vrayry 1 gathered 
theſe Rules, and ſet them down in writing,nat daring. to hide 
the leaft Talent given me of my Lord and" Maſter in Hea- 
ves. Nether is this injurious to any, though it differ from 
the Common opinzon'#y drvers d ogy to make it known to 
others, what good 7 have found out, in this faculty by long 
eryal and experience. T confeſs freely my want of Curious 
Skzll in the Art of Planting : and I admire and praiſe 
Pliny, Ariſtoile, Virgil, Cciero, and many others, for _ 
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—_—_— ont yo i this - -kind, a | leave them to tinittimer, 
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manner, a 
7 ar | br Bebcan I vorthily) 29fet forth 
the ftalſes s Art; how ſome, and not a few, even of 


the beſt _ rd He a Pliefipart-of; earthly happi- _ 
ant 


neſs,to have fat 
Fheſſaly ; 3. fon 4 with ove conſent agree, That it is a chief 
part of. Hush au, dry, as "Tully de SeneQute) and Husbaw- 
dry maintains the World : how autient, how profitatle, how 
Pleaſant 1 it is How: many Secr ts of Natare it doth contern, 


| Low Iroed, how much prafliſed in the leſt Places,. and of the 


pet, This hath: been done. by. many : { only. aimat. the-com- 


ood. 1 delight not in curious Conceits, as planting arid 
fe o 


with the Roots u oor ards jnoculat ing Roſes ou Thorns, 
1. <a 


Ke, ike ; bY feng we a bears. id My 787, \Proved, 

FX Seo 'rea of bf YNCAD >: ALS - 
Nm e _ -w32h Wes "ts: 

further Ip pe The eftowsd much 'coft -and. care in 


hguing. the Knots and. Madels by the beſt Artizan cut "in. 


; ns aricty, 1 that. nothing, mb be any way wanting 10'ſa. 


arial defire-f' th X cherwopald make uſe of this 


Book. 

"and 1 ew" « "plain and hrs. of Planting, hich I 

hg ef bend cond, by.48 Tears (ayd more) experience in the 
forth part of | ad Prejeelicate and envy none ; 


ing yet all. ta, abſtain frammdliguing that good (20 them 
wRS) whinh. A mellenended, Farewell. 
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So | Thine for thy good, _ 


Orchards.as ; in Heſperia and d 
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I Hoſoever defiterh'*atid ddl" to have” a 
Wis Pleafant atid Profitable: Orchard, mult (i « he be 
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Sthools of Learning, C 
Rights,” and above all t 
thereof, fo much as he 


Honeſt y'ini'a 
none,nor calling fo ane idto 


fecti F by evil coup 
| 5 n your = ol 
loin your profit, ner tnhdes 
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"Concerning h 

or:take in handthrat | 
weightya thing as an werdary 

humane thing more excellen 
ſhall (God willing) be 

what anhindrance ſhall 
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CET can 30.49 
teither for the pleaſure or profit,as 
it be, not only to the Owner, but to 
:nefit of many hundred 
years 


be 


the common g00d.that the unſpeakable 


'Religlous:*- 


proved in the Treatiſe following. And ' 
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- = 67 An Orchard, Book 3. 
pos pews Tyans Tate Tal by the audacious attempt of an unskiliul 


| Palnful, | © The OEM) not need. be an idle; or lazy Lubber, forſo 
5 your Orchard, being a matter 0 fſuch moment, will not proſper, 


there. wilkever be cxinn tg Cunt to do. © Weeds areal 


FH os 

weghe pear i at Apa 2omPy =p. inet 
er DOw SlyES Tngm an 

| being laid near d RE os, TT 

alwayes alike: Winter Herbs at all times will grow ( exce 

' extream Froſt.) In Winter your Trees and Herbs mn d be 


lightned of —_ your A _ drifts'of Snow will 


" {rrDeer, Haresa ahetnarone Beaſts, over 
your Walls and PN, 50 in your Orchard, When Summer 


cloath yoyr Borders with Green and ſpeckled colo 
Cortinir muſt dreſs his Hodges, and antick works ; Narch, his "his 
a bob pop :; diſtill os 20d deg Ns Now 
ru ap crave your to 
en op re es 
ow urs are endleſs ; for 
no'one rhan is 4 NR Nours 
Stch a Gardeier as Lt conloarthy, quietly and patiently 
travel in. your Orcherd, God ſhall Crown the labours of his 
with Joy! ph and ago the Cry. dro 4 Yon upon 


I EE 
fluity of Haag cob os | == s, Sets,and beſides 
your tiful hand reward 
esand the rout of yu | 


| muſt. ta © pains -and 
I$ Lac ay to inſtruct ou, : have 
gate ante 
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CHAP. IT. 
of the Soyl, 


Ruit-Trees moſt common, and: meeteſt for our Northern 
Countries:(as Apples, Pears,Cherries,Filbirds Red & White, 
Plums, Damſons; Bullis,) for we meddle not with Apricocks nor 
Peaches, nor ſcarcely with Quinces, whica will not like in our 
cold parts, unleſs they be h:Iped with ſome refleCt of the Sunor 
other like means,nor with buſhes bezring Berries, as Barberries, 
Gooſe-herries or Groſers, Raſpe-berries, and ſuch-like, though | 
the Barberry be wholſome, and the Treemay be made great; do - 
require (as all other Trees do.) a black, fat, mellow, clean and - F- 
well tewpered ſoyl, wherein"they may gather plenty of good Soyl. 
ſap. Some think the Hafel would have a channily rock the 
Sallow, and Elder, a wateriſh mariſh. The ſoyl-is made better 
by delving, and other means, being well. melted, andthe wildneſs 
of the earth and weeds (for every thing ſubject to-man, and ſer- 
ving his uſe,(not, well ordered) is by Nature ſubjettathe curſe,) 
is killed by froft and -drought, by fallowing and laying on heaps, 
_ andifit be wild Earth, with burning. 35 ne Fax 
If your ground be barren( for ſore are forced to make an Or- ,,._.. pc, 
chard of barren ground)make a pit three quarters deep,and two _ | 
yards wide, and round in ſuch places where you would fer. your 
Trees,and fill the fame with far, pure, and mellow Earth, one 463 
whole foot higher than your ſoy], and therein ſer your plant. For 
who is able to- manure a whole Orchard plot,if it be barren ? But 
if you determine to manurethe whole Site, this is your way; dig 
a trench half yard deep, all along the pamere(s there be alower 
ſide of your Orchard plot) caſting up all the Earth on the inner 
frde, and fill che ſame with good, ſhort, hot- and tender muck ; 
and make ſuch another trench,and fill the ſame as the ficſt,and ſo 
_ the thitd; and ſo throughout your ground ; and by this means 
your plot ſhall be fertile for your life. Bur be ſure you ſet your 
: Trees neither in dung, nor barren Farth,. .* | 
Yopr_ground muſt þe plain, that, it may receive, and keep ,, 
moiſture, t 'onely the rain faſting thereon, buralſo Water calt 
upon it,or-deſcending\from higher Ut by Sluces, Content 
| b 


Kinds of trees. 


—_ . ( 


An Orchard. Book 3. 


Goals. 


&c, For F account moiſture in Summer very needful in the ſoy1 
of Trees, and drought inr Winter, provided that the Ground be 
neither boggy,.nor fhe inundation be paſt 24 hours at any time.. . 
and but twice in the whole Summer, and ſo oft in the W inter.. 
Therefoxe if your plot be in a bank, or have a deſcent, make 
trenches by degrees,allyes,walks,8 ſuch like,ſo as the water may 
be ſtayed from paſſage ;; and if too much water be any hiadrance. 


to your walks: (for dry walks do well become an Orchard; and 


an Orchard them) raife your walk. with earth firſt, and then with - 
ſtones as big as wall-nuts, and laſtly, with gravel. In Summer: 
you need not doubt too much water from heaven,ecither to hurt- 
the health of your Body, or your Frees.. And if over-flowing: 
moleſt you, after one day, avoid it then by deep trenching.- 
Some for this-purpoſe dig the foyl of their Orchards,to receive 


- moiſture, which T cannot approve.:, for the roots with digging. 


are of+:ntimes hurt, and eſpecially being digged by ſome uaskil- 

ful Servant ; for the. Gardener cannot do all himſelf: And more- 

over, the Roots of Apples and Pears, being laid near day, with 
the hearof the Sun, will put forth ſuckers, which are a great 
hirtderance, and ſometimes with evil guiding, thedeftruction of: 
Trees, unleſs-the delving be very ſhallow, and the ground laid. 
very level. again. Cherries and Plums without. delvitg, will: 


- hardly or neyer (after twenty years) be kept from fuch ſuckers, . 


nor Aﬀes: Top | vir | + tas. © | 
G1 . 2, thought needful for moiſture, ſo ;yon let.it not 
touch the Roots of your Trees;; for it will breed moſs; and the - 
boaFof your Tree near the Earth, would haye the comfort, of- 
the-Sun and Air. | | 
Some take their. ground to be too moiſt, when it-is not ſo,by 


 reafon of water ſtanding thereon ; for except in ſowre Marſhes,. 
- Springs, and continual over-flowings.no earth: can-betoo moilt. 


Sandy, and fat earth, will ayoid all water falling, by receit: in- 
decd a ſtiff Clay wilt tot receive the water,. and therefore it it: 
be graflic or-plain, eſpecially .holtow,the:water will abide,and it 
will ſeem waterifhz when the fault is in the want of manuring, 
and other good dreſling. | 


This plzianeſs,which we require, had need be natural, becauſe 


toforce any uneven ground, will deſtroy. the fatneſs: for ery 
' | | Y: * 
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Book 3. An Orchard. | 2, 
ſoyl hath his cruſt next day, wherein Trees and Herbs put their 
Roots, and whence they draw their ſap, which is. the beſt of the 
ſoy], and mzde fertil with heat and cold, moiſture and drought, 
and under which, by reaſon of the want of the ſaid temperature, 
by the ſaid fourqualities,no Tree nor Herb(in a manner) will or yyjawratly 
can put. root; as may be ſeen, if in digging your ground,you take plain 
the weeds of moſt growth, as graſs, or docks, (which will grow, * 
though they lye upon the earth bare, ) yet bury them under the * 
cruſt, and they will ſooner die and periſh, and become manure t9 
your ground. This cruſt is not paſt 15 or 18 inches deepin good 
ground, or other grounds leſs. Hereby appears the fault of for- 


Py = 


_ 


ced plains, viz. your cruſt in thelower parts is covered with the cruft of che 
crult of the higher parts,and both with worſe earth: your heights Earth. | 
having the cruſt taken away, are become meerly barren; ſo that 
either you muſt force a new cruſt, or have an evil ſoyl. And be 

ſure you level before you plant, left you beforced to remove,oc 

huct your Plants by digging, and caſting among their. roots. 


Your ground mult be cleared, as much as you may, of ſtones * ** jt 
and grayel, walls, hedges, buſhes, and other weeds. * 

CHAP. 111. 

Ro Of the Site, | | _ 
T tire isno difterence, that I find, betwixt the neceſſity of a 4542 


good ſoyl,and a good Site of an Orchard: For a good _ 
is before deſcribed, cannot want a good Site; and if it do, the | 
fruit cannot be good; and a good Site will much amend an evil x ow and near 
ſoil. The beſt Site is in low grounds, and of you can) near in-.a River. | 
to @ Riyer. _ Groundsare not naturally fat. 2 

| And if they have any fatneſs by man's hand, the very deſcerit 
in time doth waſh it away. ?Tis with Grounds in this caſe, as 
it 38 with-men in a Common-wealth ; Much will haye more - 
and, Once Poor, ſeldome or never Rjch. The Rain will ſcind and 
waſh, and the Wind will blow fatneſs from-the heights to the 
hollows, where it-will abide and fattenthe Earth, though it 
were barren before. {Ge Fas SE he Fr 

Hence it is, that we have ſeldome any plain Grounds, and 


_ low, barren, and as Ts 4 keſphrs naturally fertile, Its 
; > 


unſpeak- 
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STS - | An Orchard. Book 3. 
1 © -unſpeakable,whar fatpels, is brought to low grounds by inunda- 
tions of Waters; neither did1 ever know any barren Ground 
in a low plain. by a River ſide, The goodnefs of the foyl in 
Howle or Hollawderneſs 1n York-ſhire, is well kgown to all that 
© know the River Hzmber, and. the huge bulks of their Cattet ' 
: 'there, By eſtimation of thoſe that have ſeen the low Grounds 
" if Holland and Zealand,they far ſurpaſs moſt Countries in Europe 
for fruitfulneſs, 2nd onely becauſe they lie ſo low. The World 
cannot compare with Egyzar for fertility,ſo far as Nil doth oyer- 
flow his Banks,: So that a fitter place cannot be choſen for an, 
Pal. 1. 3- Orcbard, then alow plain by a River ſide. For beſidesrhe fatneſs 
Ezek. 17. 8: which.the W ater brings, if any cloudy miſt or rain be ſtirring,ir 
Ecclss.”39417- 2ommontly falls down to, and follows the courſe of the River. 
And where ſce we greater Trees of bulk and bough, then ſtand- 
ing on, or near the Water fide ? If you ask. why the Plains in 
Holderneſs, and ſuch Countries, are deſtitute of Wood ? 1 an- | 
ſwer, That men and Catrtel (that have put Trees thence, from | 
Mr. Markham, out of plains to void corners) are better than Trees. Neither are 
thofe places without Trees. Our old Fathers can tell ns how 
Woods are decayed, and People in the room of Trees multi- 
plied. I have ſtood ſomewhat long in this point; becauſe ſome 
do condemn a moiſt foil for Fruict-Trees. | 
Winds. A low ground is good to avoid the danger of Winds, both for 
Chap. 13- ſhaking down your unripe fryit.- Trees (the moſt. that know) 
beipg loaden with Wood for want of 'proyning, and growing 
high by the unskilfulneſs of the Acboxiſt, muſt needs be in con- 
tinual danger of the South-Weſt, Welt and North-Weſt Winds, 
eſpecially in September and March, when the Air is moſt tempe- 
© Tate from extream heat arid cold, which are deadly enemies to 
great Winds. : Wherefore chuſe:your ground low: [Or if you be 
orced'to plant.in.a higher Ground, let high and ſtrong Walls, 
Houſes ard Trees, as Wall. nuts, Plane-Trees, Oaks and Aſhes, 
placed in good order, be your fence for Winds. | 
The fucken of your dwelling houſe, deſcendinp into-your Or- 


chard,if it be deanly conveyed, is good. 
Sat, - ”Fhe fun;' in' ſome ſort, is the life of the World : it maketh 
| proud growth, and ripens kindly and ſpeedily, according to the 
golden Tearm, Annu fruitificat, non tellus. Ln in the 
MM | | untries 
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Countries'nearer approaching, the Zodiack; the Suns habitation; 
they have better; and/ſooner: fipe Fruit; then we that dwell in 
theſe frozen parts: - pe 3911 0 22% 19992 HOY 
This provoketh moſt of our great Arboriſts to plant Apri--Trees agiiaſt 
cocks, Cherries and Peaches; by a wall, and with tacks and other a wall. ' - 


FY "FRE Oo WT WO 


- means:to fpread them upon, and faſten them-to a -Wall;to have 
the benefit of the immoderate reflex-of the-Sun, which 'is'com- 
mendable; for the having of fair, govt, and ſon ripe Friit.” But 
let them know, it is more burcfaſto the Trees than'the benefit 
they reap thereby, as not ſuffering a Tree tolive the Tenth part 
. of his Age, It helps Gardeners to work. For firſt;the Walt hin- 
dersthe coots; becauſe into a dry and hird Wall of earth'or ftone 
a Tree will nor, nor cannot put any-roottoptofit; bot eſpecial 
it ſtops the paſlage of the fap,whereby the bark is woutided,and 
the Woodand dileaſes grow, fo that the Tree becomes ſhort of 
life. For as in the body of man, the leaning or lying on fome 
member, whereby the courſe of blood is ſtopt, makes that mem- 
ber as it were dead. for the time, till the blood” return to his 
courſe,; and I think, if that ſtopping ſhould continbe any/timg, 
the-member. will periſh for' want of. blood; (for'the life'is in the 
blood) and ſo indanger the body; fo the fap is the life of the 
Tree, as-the blood is to man's Body : neither doth the Tree in 
Winter (avis ſuppoſed } want his ſap, no more than man's Body | 
his blood, whichin Winter,agd time of fleep, draws inward':' ſb 
that the deadtimeof Winter;to:a Trvce,is but'a night of reſts for 
the Tree atall times, even in Winter, is -nouriſtyd with fapand 
growth as well as man's body. The chilling cold may.well fome 
little tioze ſtay or hinder. the proud courſe of the ſap, but ſo little 
and-fo ſhort a time; that 16 calm and: mild ſeaſons, even in' the 
depth of Winter,if you mark it; you-may: eafiby-perceive thefiþ 
to;put ont, and your Trees 16 iocreafe | their: buds which! mere 
formed in the. Snmmer before, andway eaſily 'be/difcerned ;"fer- 
kaves fall not off; till they be thruſt off with the knots or buds, 
whereupon it comes to.paſs,that Trees cannot bear fruit plenti- - 
- fully 4wo years together, and make themſelves ready to bloſſom 
_ againſt the.feaſorableneſs of the next Spring.'; : 1 7 11> 
- And ifany Froſt be fo extream, that:ic ſtay rhe faprtoomuch, 
or too lopg,thew: is kills the forward fruic in the bud;and fome- 
| TUNES 
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An Orchard. Book 3 Q 


times the tender leaves and twigs;but.not the Tree: Wherefore 


.to returpitis perillous to ſtop the-ſap, And where, ot when:did 


you ever ſee a great "Tree packt on a wall ? Nay, who did ever 


. knowa-Tree ſo unkindly ſplat, come to age ? I have heard of 
. ome that out of their imaginary cunning, have planted fach 


Trees on the North fide ofthe Wall,toavoid drought + but the 
heat of the Sun-is/as comfortable _—_ they ſhould have ce+ 
garded)-4s the drought.is hurtful, And although water is/a ſo- 
vereign remedy againſt drought, yet want of Sun is-no way to 
be-helped: Wherefore,.to conclude this Chapter,let your ground 


1lye ſo,that it may have:the benefit of the Soueb and Weſt Sun,and + 


ſolowand cloſe,that it may have moiſture, and increaſe his fat- 
neſs, (for Treesare thegreateſt ſuckers and pillers ofthe Earth) 


-and (as much as may+be) free from great Winds. 


CHAP. IV. 
' Of the Quantity. 


JT would beremembred what a benefitriſeth,not only toevery 
7. --partictlar Owner of an Orchard, but alſo to the Common- 
wealth by Fruit, as ſhall be ſhewed in the 16th Chapter (God 
willing;) whereupon mult needs follow,the greater the Orchard 
435 (being good, and well kept) the better itis: for of good things, 
heing equally-good, the biggeſt is the beſt.” - Andif it ſhall ap- 
pear, that no. ground a man occupieth, (no, not the:Corn-field) 
yieldeth more gain to the purſe, and houſe, keeping (not to ſpeak 
of the unſpeakable: pleaſure) quantity for quantity, then a good 
Orchard, (beſides, the colt in planting and drefling an Orchard is 
nor ſo mnch by far;as the labour and Seeding of your Corn-fields, 
not- for durance of time:comparable, beſides' the rertainty of the 


- -ogE before the other): I ſee not how any labonr or coſt in/this 


'Than the other: Whatſoevercanbe faid 


Kind, can be-idely or waſtfully.beſtowed, or thought too much. 
And what other thing is a Vineyard, in thoſe: Conntries where 


Vines do thrive, then a large Orchard of Trees bearing fruity or 


x 


what difference is there in the guyoe oe and our Sydr 
e and <lime 


and Perry, but the goodneſs 0 where they 
grow ? which maketh the one apt ering {> more pleaſant 
the benefit rifing from 
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. 8n-Orchard;that-makes forthe: | | 

© Ad me-thinks- they do, prepoſterouſly, that beſtow. moſt cq pared; .._ 
' and labour,and more gronmd i im ;and upon a Garden,than an F a. 42 Gar= © 

chard, wlience they reap and may reap both more/pleafare and et 

more profit, by infinite degrees. And further,that a Garden n&-" 

ves ſo freſh, and fair, and/ well kept, cannot continue without - - | 

both p_ 'of the earth and herbs often, inthe ſhart Ah | 
of a man. ;-whereas your Orchard well kept,ſh 


'Nrverthandred years,as ſhill'be ſhewed Chapter 74. In alarge 


Orchard there is much labour ſaved, in fencing and otherwiſe, . 
' for three little Orchards or a few- Trees, being in a manner all” 
; ond-ſiges, are ſo blaſted and dangered.and commonly in Keep 
| Qed,and = 2] a great fence; whereas In aigreat robs 
| 'T ore mutual fence one to another, and; the keeþing-is re- 
' garded; and teſs fencing ferves-ſix Acres fogntiees thep three 
in ſeveral incloſures. : 
Now whatquantity of ground is meeteſt for. 4D Oichard, can What- quantis- 
no man preſcribe, butthac muſt be lefc to every mpns;ſev erbl — * 


_ +; Judgment, to be.meaſuredaccordingito his ability and will ; 
1 - ._-* ether necefſiries-helides Fruit muft be had, and ſon Ar _ Fe 
. delighted with Orchards than others, 


Let noman,baring a fit plot, plead poverty in this caſe; foran What 55-no + 


7 | Orchard-once planted, wilt maintain -it- ſelf, and: yield ;nfin e hindrance. -- - 
| profit belide.” | 


Andl am perſwated, that” if men dard; know + R174 - 

| Tight and: way of planting, dreſſing, and- Keeping! Thecs,b e's 
| felt the profit and pleaſurethereof, both-they/ that have NO | 

- Shards, would have them, and they that have Orchards would * 

; havethem larger, yea,Fruit-Trees intheir hedges.as inWorceſter- - 

| bine,&. Andithink the want. of planting, is a great loſs to qur-. 

| Common=wealth;and in particular;to the; Opners of Lordſhips, .. 

; which-Lendlords-thetmſelves might-gafily' amend, by granting 

'  lopger time and better aſſurancotstheir Tenants, who haveta- How Land.” 

ken up this Proverb, Forch and ſit; Build and fie; for who will 5 Lontwby Geri” 


-buntd orplant for anothers mans profit ? Orthe Parliament might ke Pr 


yn-every occupier of grounds to plan aintain-for ſo. ing Orchards'> 
why Acres of fruitful Grongd, ſo many bs; r&&s, Or gy. in England 
-"OEF T0ek. for Fruit. Thus much for Quantity. . S S = 
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| Trees, the Garden” 


"ments muſt ſtand 


| the borders and 


--G. Stairs. 


-grear wood thick.” 


chard. . 


fer with ſtone-fruir 


A. All theſe ſquare 
muſt 'be_ ict Sth 


and other Orna- 


fences. 
B. Trees twenty 
yards aſunder. 

C- Garden Knots. 


D.Kitching Garden 


E, Bridge. 
F. Conduit. 


#.: Walks ſet with 


4. Walks ſer- with 
great wood round 
about your Or- , © 


K. The Out fence. 
L. The Our: fence: 


_ AM Nount.To force#| 
+ Earth for a Mount 


of ſuch like, ſet iv 
round with quick, 
and lay boughs of 


*>Trees ſtrangely in- 


rermingled , the 


'2oPS inward, with}?! 


the Earth in the 
middle. þ ? CE , 
N. Suill houſe. 

O..-Good ſtanding 


;for Bees , if you 


have an houſe, 


P.If we River ris 
by your door, and 
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It willbe pleaſant, 
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CHAP. -V. 
Of the Form. 


He goodneſs of the Soil and Site, are neceſſary to the well- 
T being of an Orchard ſimply; but the' form is ſo far neceſla- 
ry.as the owner ſhall think meet. For that kind of form where- 
with. every particular man is delighred, we leave it to himſelf, | 
Suum cuique pulchrum. The form that men Me in general, is a 716 yſual 
fquare : for although roundneſs be forma perfeftiſſuma, yet that Form is a 
Principle is good, where neceſſity by Art doth not force ſome ſquare. 
other form. If within one large ſquare, the Gardiner ſhall make 
one round Labyrinth or Maze, with ſome kind of Berries,it will 
grace your form, ſo there be ſufficient room left for Walks, fo 
will four or more round knots do, for it is to be noted. that the 
eye muſt be pleaſed with the form. I have ſeen ſquares riſing by 
degrees, - with ſtairs from your houſe-ward, according to this 
form which I have, Craſſa,quod aiunt,inerva, with an unſteady 
hand, rough hewen, for in forming Country Gardens, the bet- 
ter ſort may uſe better forms, and more coſtly work. What is 
needful more to be ſaid, I refer all that (concerning the form) 
to the Chapter 17. Of the Ornaments of an Orchard. | 


CHAP. VI 
Of Fences. 


AC your labour paſt and to come about an Orchard is loſt, xfcas of evil 
'S unleſs you ferice well : it ſhall grieve you much to ſee your fencing. 
| Young Sets rub'd looſe at the roots, the bark pilPd, the boughs 
and twigs cropt, your fruit ſtoln, your Trees broken, and your 
- many years labours and hopes deſtroyed, for. want of Fences. A 
chief care muſt be had in this point, you muſt therefore plant in 
fuch a Soil, where you may provide a convenient, ſtrong, and + 
ſeemly fence. For you can poſſeſs no goods, that have ſo many 
. enemies asan Orchard, look Chapter 13. Fruits are fo delight- 
ſome, and deſired of ſo man Hans in a manner of all) and yet 


\ 
. 


| few willbe at coft, and take pains to provide them. Fence well 


; Lo n 
C 


therefore, let.your plot be wholly in your own power, that = 
| make 
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Let the fence make all your fence your ſelf: for neighbours fence is noneat all, 
be your own. gr yery careleſs. Take heed of a door or window ( yea of a 


Kinds of Fen- 
ces, earthen 


walls, 


Pale and Rail: 


Stone walls, 


" Quick wood 


and Moats. 


wall) of any other mans into your Orchard,yea though it be nai- 
led up,or the wall be high, for perhaps they will prove thieves, 
.. All fences commonly are made of Earth, Stone, Brick, Wood, 

or. both Earth and Wood: Dry wallofearth,and dryditches are 
the worſt fences ſave pails or rails, and do walte the ſooneſt,un- 
lefs they be well:copt with Glooe and Morter, whereon at. 14: 
chael-tide it will bg good to ſow Wall- flowers, commonly cal- 
Iced Bee-flowers, or winter-Gilly-flowers,becauſe they will grow 
(though amongſt ſtones)and abidethe ſtrongeſt froſt & drought, 
continually green and flowring, even in winter,and have a plea- 
ſant ſmell, and are timely,(that ts, they will flower the firſt and 
the laſt of flowers)andate good for Bees. And your earthen wall 
is good . for Bees, dry and warm, hut theſe fences are bothun- 
ſeemly, evil to repair, and only for need, where ſtone or wood 
C:nnor be had; Whoſoever makes ſuch walls muſt not pill the 
ground in the Orchard, for getting earth, nor make any pits or 
hollows, which are both urnſeemly-and unprofitable : ©1d dry 
earth mxit with ſand is beſt for theſe. This Kind of wall will ſoon 
decay by reaſon of the Trees. which grow near it, for the roots 
and boals of great- Trees, will increaſe, undermine, and over- 
turn ſuch Walls, thoughtliey were of ſtone, as is apparent by 
Aſhes, Round-trees, Butt-trees,andſuch like,carriedin the chat, 
or berry, by birds into ſkone walls. 

Fences of dead wood, as pales-witl not laſt, neither wall rails 
either laſt or make good fence. | | iq 

Stone walls ( where ſtone may be had)are the beſt ofthis ſort, 
both for fencing,laſting,and ſhrowding of your young trees; but 
about.-this you, muſt beſtow much pains and more.coſt,'to have 
them; handſome, high, and durable... 
But of all quher(in-mine opinion) Quick-woods and moats,or 
ditches of water,:where the ground is level, is the beſt fence: In 
anequal .grounds, which will not ' keep. water there a double 


ditch may. be caſt, made ſtreight and level on the;top two yards, 


brozd for a fair; walkfiveor fix foot higher then-the.ſojl, witha 
gutter,on eitherthde,two rhe & four foot deepyſer with 
out with three ox. four cheſs of thorns, and withiawith Pr 
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Plums; Damſons, Bullis, Filbirds, (fofl love thoſe-trees better 
for their fruit,and as well for: their form, as Privit,) for you may: 
make them take any form. And in every corner, ( and middle if 
you will) a mount would be'raiſed, whereabout the wood may 
claſp, poudered with wood-bind, which will make with dreſ- 
fing.a fair, pleaſant, profitable, and ſure fence. 'But:you:muſt be! 
ſure that your quick thorns.either grow wholly,or that there be 
a-ſupply betimes, either planting new.,or plathing the'old where: 
need ts. And aſſure your ſelf,that neither wood, ſtone,earth, nor 
water, can make fo ſtrong a fence as this at ſeven years growth, 


 Moats,Fiſh-ponds, and (eſpecially at one ſideof a River)with- Moats. 


in and without your fence, will afford you fiſh, fence, and mvti- 


_ \.ſture to your Trees, and pleaſure alfo,if they be ſo great and deep 


'that you may have Swans, and other water-birds, good for de- 
vouring of vermine, and boat for many good uſes. 


It ſhall hardly avail you to make any fence for your Orchard, - 


if you be a niggard of your fruit. For as liberality will fave it 
beſt from noiſomneighbours, (Liberality, I ſay,is the beſt fence) 


ſo Juſtice muſt reſtrain Rioters, Thus when your ground is tem-' 


pered, ſquared, and fenced, it is time to provide for planting. 


CH AP. VIE 
Of Sets. 


PT Here is not one point (in mp Opinion) aboutan Orchard 


more to be regarded,then the choice getting and ſetting of 


good Plants, either for the readineſs of having good fruit,or for. 


continual laſting, for-whoſever ſhall fail in the choice of good 
Sets, Or in getting, or gathering, or ſetting his plants,ſhall never 
have a good or laſtin ; Orchard. Andl take want of skill in this 

hinderance to the moſt Orchards, and ts 
many. for having Orchards at all. 


Some for readineſs uſe Slips, which ſeldom take Root, and-giips. 


if they do- take, cannot laſt, -both becauſe their Root having 
a main wound will in ſhort time decay: the body of the Tree : 
and beſides, that Roots being ſo weakly:put, are ſoon nipt wich 
drought or froſt, I could never ſee (lightly )any lip; bat of Ap- 
ples only, ſet for Trees. | 
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A Bur-knot kindly taken from an'Apple-tree, is much better 
and furer.; You muſt cut him cloſe at the Rootend, an handful. 


_ under the knot, ( fomeuſe inSummerabout Lammas, tocircum- 
ciſe him, and putcearth to the knots with hay-Ropes,and in win- 


Uſual Sets. 


ter_cut him offand ſet himzbut this is curioſity needleſs, and dan- 
ger with-removingand drought) and cut away all his twigs ſave- 
ene, the moſt principal; which in ſetting-yow muſt leave above: 
the-earth, burying his truack 1n:the.craſt of the earth for his 
Root. It: matters not-much what part of the bough the twigs- 
grow out of. If it grow out of, orneer the Root end, ſome ſay 
{ſuch an Apple will have no core nor kernel. Or if it pleaſe the 
Planter;: he: may let the bough be;crooked, and-let out his top-- 
end one foot, or fomewhat.more, wherein will be good grafting;- 
if either you like not, or doubt the fruit of the bough,C for com-. 
monly your bur-knots are Summer-fruit,) or if you think he will 
not recover his wound fafely. 

' Themoſt uſualkind of Sets,are Plants with Roots growing of 
kernels of Apples, Pears,and Crabs,or ſtones of Cherries, Plums, 


' &e«. removed out of a nurſery, wood, or other Orchard, into, . 


Main Roots. 
Cur. 


Stow Sets re- 
moved, 


and ſet, in your Orchard in due places ; I grant- this kind to be 
better than either of the other by much, as more ſure and more 
durable. Herein you muſt note. that in ſets fo removed, you get 
all the Roots you canzand without; bruiſing of any; I utterly diſ-- 
likethe opinion of thoſe great Gardiners , that following their 
Books; would:have the main'Roots cut away: for tops cannot | 
grow without Roots. And becauſe none can getall the Roots,and 
removal 'is an hinderance,you may not leave on all the tops, when. 
you ſet them :. For there is-a proportion betwixt the Top and 
Root ofa Tree,everin the number( at leaſt in the growth)if the 
Roots be many, they will bring.you many Tops, if they be not 
hindred, And if you uſe to ſtow-or top your tree too much, or' 
too low. & leaveno iſſue,or little for fap,(as is to beſeen in your 
hedpes Jit wil! hinder the growth of Roots & Boal; becauſe ſuch 
a kind of ftowing is a kind of ſmothering or choaking the ſap. 
Great Wood, as Oak, Elm,” Aſh, &z.-being continually- kept- 
down wittrſheer knife; ax, &c.neither boal nor root will thrive, 
batas an htdgeior buſh. If you intend:tograft in your'Sets you 
way cut him cloſer with a greater wound,and nearer _ 
with-- 
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within a foot or two, becaule the graft or grafts will cover his - 
wound.lf you like his fruit, and would haye him -to be a tree -of 
himſelf, be not ſo bold. This I can tel] you, that though you" 
do cut his top cloſe, and leave nothing but his bulk, becauſe 
his roots are few.if he b:(but lictle)bigger than your thumb, -( as 
I wiſhall plants removed to beYhe will ſafely recover his wound . 
within ſeven years, by good guidance, that is, if the next time 
of dreſliag, immediately above his uppermoſt ſprig, you cut him- 
off aſlopecleanly, ſv that the ſprig ſtand on the back-{ide, ( and 
if you-can Northward, that the wound may have the benefit of 
the Sun) at the upper-end of the wound, and let that ſprig on- 
ly be the. boal. And take this for a general Rule, Every young, | 
plant, if he thrive, will recover any. wound above the earth, by General rule. 
good dreſſing, althongh it be to the one half, and to his very 
heart.. This ſhort catting at the remove, ſaves your plants from» 
Wind, and n*eds the leſs or no ſtaking : I commend not lying or Tyjag of Trees 
leaning of Trees againſt holds or ſtays, fpr it breeds obſtruction 
of ſap, and wounds incurable. All removing of trees as great as general rule. 
your arm, or above, is dangerous ; though ſome time ſuch will 
grow, but not continue long,becauſe they be tainted with dead-- 
ly wounds, either in their root or top,(and a tree once thorowly- | 
tainted, is.never good.) And though they get ſome hold in the Signs of Di-- 
earth with ſome leſſer taw or taws, which give ſome nouriſh- eaſes, chap... 
ment to the body of the Tree , yet the heart being tainted,he 13. 
will hardly ever thrive ; which you may eaſily difcern by the 
blackneſs of the boughs at the heart, when. you dreſs your trees, 
Alſo, when he is ſet with more-tops than the Roots can-nouriſhs ; 
the tops decaying blacken the boughs,and the boughs the arms, 
and ſo they boyl zt-the very heart.Oc this taint in the removal, . 
if it kill not preſently, but aftzr ſome.ſhort time, it may be difſ- 
cerned, black, or yellowneſs in the bark, and a ſmall hungred' 
leaf. Or if-your,removed plant put forth leaves the next and ſe- 
cond Summer, and little or few-ſpraſes, is a great ſigq of a taint, , 
and next years death. I have known-a. Tree tainted in ſetting,., 
yet grow, and bear bloſſoms for diyers years ; and yet for want 
of:ſtrength could never ſhape his fruit. 

Next uato this, or rather equal- with theſe Plants, are ſuck- 


Suckers good. 


ers growing out ofthe Roots of great Trees, which Cherries and g,,,, 
| hn Ss - Plums. 


_— 
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Plums do ſeldom'or never want, and being taken kindly with 
; their Roots, will make very good Sets. And you may help.them 
much by enlarging their Roors with the taws of the tree, whence 
you take them. They are of two ſorts; either growing from the 
.very root of the Tree : and here you muſt be careful, nor to 
.hurt yonr Tree when you gather them, by Ripping amongſt the 
Roots, and that you take them clean away.; for theſe area great 
and continual annoyance to the growttr of your Tree, and they 
will bardly be cleanſed, Secondly,or they do ariſe from ſome 
taw : and theſe may be taken without danger: with long and 

good. Roots, aud will ſoon become Trees of ſtrength. 
There is another way, which I have not thorowly proved,to 
get not only plants for graffing, but Sets to remain for Trees, 
A Running Which I call a Running Plant,the manner of it is this: Take a Root 
*Plant, or kernel,8 put it into the middle of your plot,& the ſecond year 
in the ſpring,geld his top.,if he have one principal, (as commonly 
'by nature they haveJand let him put forth only fourSyons toward 
the four corners of the Orchard, as near the earthas you can, If 
.he put not four( which is rare) ſtay his top till he have put ſo ma- 
ny. When you have four ſuch,cut the ſtock aſlope,as is aforeſaid 
:in this Chapter, ard above the uppermoſt ſprig,and keep thoſe 
four without Syons clean and ſtreight till you have them a yard 
and a half,at leaſt,or two yards long, Then the next ſpring,in 
grafting time, lay down thoſe four ſprays, towards the four cor- 
nersof your Orchard, with their tops in a heap of pure and good 
earth, and raiſedas high as the rootof your Syon, (for ſap will 
not deſcend) & a ſod to keep them, leaving nine or twelye 
inches of the top to look upward. In that hill he will put roots, 
*.and his top new Syons,which you muſt ſpread as before,and fo 
from hill to hill, till he ſpread the compaſs of your ground, or 
as far as you liſt. If in bending, the -Syons crack, the matter is 
fivall, cleanſe the ground, and he will recover, -Every bended 
bough will put forth branches, and become Trees. If-this plant 
be ofa bur knot,there is no doubt,l have proved it in one branch 
" my {elf and1know at Welton in Cleveland, a Pear-tree of a 
great bulk and age, blown cloſe to the earth, hath put at every 
knot Roots into the earth,and from Root to top, a great number 
of mighty arms or trees;filling a great room,like many Trees,or - 
a 
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a little Orchard ; much better may it be done by Art, ina 
leſs. Tree. AndI could not miſlike this kind, ſave that the time 
will be long before it come to perfection. 

Many uſe to buy Sets already grefred,which is not the beſt £... ,oughe. 
way : for firſt, all removes are dangerous: Again, there 1s dan- 
ger in the carriage : Thirdly, it is a coſtly courſ: of planting: 
Fourthly, every Gardner is not truſty to ſz1l ycu good Frait : 
Fifchly, you know not which is beſt, which is worlt,and ſo may 
take moſt care about your worſt Trees. Liſtly, this way keeps 
you from praftife, and ſo from experience, in fo Good, Gcn- 
tlemanly, Scholar-like, and profitable a faculty. | 

The only beſt way (in my opinion) to have ſure and laſting +4, 1. $er)/ 
Sets.is never to remove: for every remove isa hinderance,if not ttnremoved 
a dangerous hurt, or deadly taint: This the way : The plat- how. 
form being laid, and the Plot appointed where you will plant 
* every Sect in your Orchard, dig the room where your Set thall 
ſtand,a yard compaſs, and make the earth mellow and clean,and. 
mingle it witha few cole-aſhes, to ayoid worms andiimmediate- , 
ly after the firſt change ofthe Moon, in the latter end of Februa- 
ry, the irth being afreſh turned over, put in every ſuch room 
three or four kernels of Apples or Pears of the belt; every kernel 
in an hole made with your finger, finger-deep, a foot diſt ant 
one from another, and that day month following,as many more, 
(leaſt ſome of the former miſs) in thefſame compaſs, but: not 1n 
the ſame holes. Hence (God willing )ſhall you have roots enough: 
If they all, or divers of them come up, you may draw (but not: 
dig)up(not put down)at your pleaſure,the next November. How 
many ſoever you take away, to give or beſtow elſe where,be ſure 
to leave two of the proudeſt. And when in your ſecond or third 
year you graff, if you graff them at all, leave the one of thoſe two - 
tngraffed, leſt in erafficg the other you fail. For I find by trial, 
thar-after the firſt or ſecond grafling in the ſame ſtock,heing miſt 
(for who hits all) the third meſs puts your ſtock in deadly 
danger;for want of iſſne of fap. Yea, though you hirin graffing, 
yet may your-graffs with wind or otherwiſe be broken down. If 
your, grafts or graff proſper; you have your deſire, in'a plantun- 
removed,-without taint, and the fruit at your own choice : and 
fo you-may, (ſome little earth being removed) pull, but-not dig 

| up. 
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' up the other plant or plantsin that room.If your graff or ſtock, 
- or both periſh, you have another 1n the ſame place, of better 
ſtrength to work upon, for thriving without ſnub, he will 0- 


rerlay your grafted rock much, And it is hardly poſſible to 


-miſs in grafting ſo often, if your Gardiner be worth his name. 


Sets uhgrafted 
: beſt cf-.all, 


It-ſhall not be amiſs,Cas I judge it) if your kernels be of choice 
fruic, and thzt you ſee them come forward proudly in their bo- 


.dy, and bear a fair and broad leaf in colour, tending to a 


w_—_—_ yellow, (which zrgues pleaſant and great fruit) to'try 


Time of re- 
-moving. 


General rule. 


ſome of them ungrafted: forzlthough it be a long time ere this 


come to bear fruit, ten or twelve years or 'more; and at their 


*frſt bearing, the fruit will not ſcem'to be like his own kind, 


Fet am | aſſured, upon trial, before twenty years growth, ſuch 
Trees will increaſe the bigneſs and goodneſs of their fruit, and 


come: perfettly-to their own kind. Trees (like other breeding 


Creatures) as they grow in years, bigneſs, and ſtrength, ſo they -- 
mend their fruit. Husbands and Houſewives find this true by 
experience, in the rearing of their young ſtore. More than this, 
there is no Tree like this for ſoundneſs, and durable laſt, if his 


keeping and dreſſing be anſwerable. I grant, the readieſt way 


to come ſoon.to fruit, is grafting ; becauſe,in a manner;all your 


-graffs are taken off fruit-bearing Trees. 


Now when you have made choice of your Sets to remove,the 
ground being ready,'the beſt time.is, immediately after the fall 


-of the Leaf, in or about the change of the Moon, when the ſap 


is moſt.quiet, for then the ſap is turning ; for it makes no ſtay, 


butin the extremity of drought or cold : At any time in winter, 


may you tranſplant Trees, ſo you put no ice nor ſnow to the 
Root of your Plant in the ſetting : and therefore -open, calm, 
and moiſt weather is beſt. To remoye, the Leaf being ready to 
fall, and not fallen,or buds apparently put forth in a moiſt warm 
feaſon, for need, ſometime may do well ; but the ſafeſt is to 
walk in theplain trodden path. | 

Some hold Opinion, That it is beſt removing before the fall of 
the Leaf,and I hear it is commonly practiſed in the South by our 
beſt Arboriſts,the leafnot fallen,8c | aaa give the reaſon to be,that 


the deſcending of the ſap will _—_— Roots. But mark the 
Reaſons following,& I think you ſhall 


find no ſoundneſs, cither 
| in 
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in that obtinn or practice ,/at leaſt in the reaſon. | 
i. I fay it is dangerous to remove when the ſap.is not. quiet; 
for everyTrcmove gives a main check ro the ſtirring ſap, by ſtay- 
ing the courſe thercof in the body of your plant, as may appear 
by trees removed any time in Summer, they commonly dye, nay, 
'hardly ſhall you fave the life of the moſt young and tender plant 
of anykind of wood (ſcarcely herbs)if you may. removethem in 
the-pride of ſap; for proud ſap univerſally ſtayed by r:moyal, 
ever hinders, often taints,and fo preſently, or invery ſhort-time 
kills. Sap is like blood in mans body, in which is the life,Chap. 3. 
page 9. If the blood univerſally be cold, life is excluded : ſo is 
fap tainted by untimely removal. A ſtay by drought, or cold, 
is not. ſo dangerous, (though dangerous, if it be extream)becauſe 
more natural. | 
2. The ſap never deſcends,as men ſuppoſe; but is conſolidated 
and tranſubſtantiated into the ſubſtance of the tree, and paſſeth 
(alwaies aboye the earth)upward,not only betwixt the bark and 
the:wood, but alſo into and in both body and bark, though not 
ſo pleatifully, as may appear by a tree budding, nay, fructifying 
© Two or three years, after he be circumciſed at the very root, like 
a River that enlargeth his channel . by a continual deſcent. - 
3. Icannot perceive what time they would have the ſap to de- 
ſcend. At Midſummer ina-biting drought. ic ſtayes, hut, deſcends 
not ; for immediately, upon. moiſture it makes ſecond ſhoots, at 
(or before rather) Afichaeltide, when it ſhapens his. buds for next 
years fruit. If at the fall of the leaf; I granr,about that time is the 
greateſt ſtand,but no deſcent of ſap, which begins ſomewhat be- 
fore the leaf fall, bur not long; therefore at that time muſt be 
the beſt removing, not by reaſon of deſcent, but ſtay. of ſap. - 
 4- The ſapin this courſe hath its profitable and apparent ef- - 
fefts; as the growth of the tree, covering of wounds, putting of 
buds,&c. W hereupon it follows, if the ſap deſcend,it muſt needs 
' have ſome effect to ſhew it, _ 
| 5. Laſtly, boughs plaſht and laid lower than the root, dye for 
want of ſap deſcerding, except where it.is forced by the main 
ſtream of the ſap, as.in top boughs hanging like water in pipes, 
{ or except the plaſht houghs lying on the ground putroots of his 
| own; yea, under boughs,which m_ commonly call water-boughs 
| can 
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can ſcarcely get fap to ive; yeaz itt- time die, becauſe the ſap 
doth preſs fo violently upward, and therefore the faireſt ſhoots 
and fruits mater bh = the en” | 2 4 ; 
 Objeit. If you ſay that many fo removed thrive; I fay, That 
_—_ Ro Eonbit before the fall of the leaf (hur not much)is the ſand: 
for the'fafl and the ſtand are not at one inftant,;/ before the 
ſtand, is dangerous: 'But to'teturn. ' OO | 
The ſooner-in Winter you temovye your fete; the better; the 
later, the worſ: ; for it is very perillous if a ſtrong drought take 
your ſets before they have made good their rooting, A Plant ſet 
at the fall; ſhall gain'Cin a manner) a whole years growth of 
that which'is ſet in the'Spring after. \{ on 
The manner © "]uſeiin the ſetting tobe ſure that the Earth bemonldly, (and 
of ſerting. ſomewhat moiſt) that it may run awong the ſmall tanglcs with- 
out ſtraining or bruiſing; and as I fill Earth torhis Root, I 
ſhake the Set-eafily to and fro, to make the ezrth, ſettle the 
better to his Roots ; and withal caſily-with'my; foor'] put ini the 
earthidofe 4_ for Air is rioyfoiney/ and toricavities will follow. 
Some preſcribe Oits to be puttin withthe EartHh': {'contd'Tike ir, 
if I could know any Reaſon thereof; And they uſt to ſet their 
Plants'with'the ſame ſidetowards the'Sun ;. but'this conceit* is 
like 'the*other. For firſt, I would haveevery Free'to ſtand ſo 
free from ſhade, that not. onely-the Root (which Mecetntiyon 
muſtkeep bare from graſs) but-body, boughs'arid Branches; and 
every ſpray, may have the benefit of the Sun: And what'hurr, if 
that part of che Tree whictr before was ſhadowed, be tow made 
partakers of the heat of the Sun ? -In turning of Bees, I'know 
it is hurtful, becauſe it changeth'thelr entrance, paſſage, and 
whole work, but not ſo in Trees.” . ' » --. 6=<awa 
Ser in the Set as deep s you can; fo that it any wiſe you go n&t Beneath 
cruſt; tart Look Chingf72792 51-30 IROTI INI ED «74. 
Moiſturegood. *-1yy& ſpakein the Econd Charter of moiſture in gtherat z but 
now eſpecially having put your removed plant into, the,Earth, 
pour on water ( of a puddle'were good) by diſtilling periently; 
and'ſo'every week twice, in ſtrong drought ſo long as the cart 
will dfink/and refuſe 'by*oversflbwing. For moiſture mollifies, 
and-both gives leave tb"tHe Rver to ſpread; and makes the earth 
yield Jap- and nouriſhment” with pleny and facility. - _ 
& they 
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C they-{lay ) give'beſt and moſt milk/after warm drinks. 


If yout ground' be fuch, that it will keep fo moiſture/at the 


Root of your plant, ſuch plants ſhall never like, or but for a 

- time, There is nothing more hurtful for young trees,then pier- 
cing drought. I have known trees of good ſtature.after they have 

been of divers years growth, and-thriye well for a good time, 
periſh for want of water, and very many by reaſon of taints in 
{etring. | 


Itis meet your'ſets and grafts be fenced, till they. be as big as Grafis maſt 
yourarm, for fear of annoyances. Many wayes may Sets receive Þ< fenced. 


damages, after they be ſet, whether grafred 'or ungrafred. For 


although we ſuppoſe,that no noyſome'beaſt-or other things muſt 


have acceſs among your trees, yet by caſualty, a Dog, Cat, or 
ſuch like,or your ſelf, or negligent friend bearing you Company, 
or a ſhrewd boy, may tread or fall upon a-young and tender plant 
or graft. To avoid theſe and many ſuch chances, you-mult ſtake 
them round a pretty diſtance from the Set, neither ſo nearxvr 
ſo'thick; but that ic may have the benefit of: the Sun, Rain; and 


Air.- Your ſtakes ( {mall or great!) would'be'fo Turely put, or - 


driven into the earth, that they -break not, if any thing happen 
to lean upon them, elſe may the fall be more hurtful -rhen the 
warit of the fence: Let not your ſtakes ſhelter any weeds about 
your'Sets;forwant of Sun.is a great hinderatice/Letthem ſtand 
© far off; that your grafcs ſpreading; receive p& hnfteither by 
rubbing on them, or of-any other thing paſling/by:1f your ſtock 
be long; and high grafted, (which I muſt diſcommend, (except 
| In need ) becauſe there the ſap is weak, ang they-are ſubjett ro 
ſtrong widds, and the)lightings of ' birds, )Tee eaſily with a ſoft 


liſt thre or four! pricks undev the Thy, /and let their tops ſtand - 


above'the grafts ro ayoid the lighting of Grows; Pies; 6c; upon 
' your grafts; If you ſtick ſome ſharp thorns at the Root of your 
ſtalks, they will make hurtful things keep'off the better. Other 
better fences for your grafts I know none. ' And thus much for 
ſets and ſetting +4 (IH SEE 
{15 £33. £93 CH AP, VIIE- + 43 Fo REG. 
1 4005 4: % Of theidiflance of Trees, *-- i 3H 93177, 
I Know not to what ed you ſhould provide good'pround, well 
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' Hurts of too 


eer planting. 


General rule 
All touches 
hurtful. 


The beſt di- 
ſtance of rrees, 


to profit, have all your labours loſt, for want.of due regard-to 
the diſtance of placing your trees. have ſeen many trees ſtand fo 
thick, that one conld nor thrive for the throng of his neighbours. 
if you do mark it,you ſhall fee the tops of trees rubbed off, their 


ſide galled like a gall'd. horſe back z, and many trees have mope © 
ſtumps man bovghs, and:moſt trees not well thriving, but ſhore, 


ſtumpiſh, and evil thriving boughs; like a Corn-field over-ſeed- 
ed, or a Town oyer-peopled, or a paſture over-laid; which the 
Gardner muſt either let grow.or leave the tree very few boughs 
to bear fruit. Hence ſmall thrift, galls, wounds, diſeaſes, and 
ſhort life to the; trees; and, while they live, green, little, hard, 
worm-eaten, and evil-thriving fruit ariſe, to the diſcomfort of 
the owners. | 33 1520 

To prevent which diſcommodity, one of the heſt remedies is, 
the ſufficient and fit diſtance of trees. Therefore at the ſetting of 
your plants, you muſt have ſuch reſpe&, that the diſtance of 
them be ſuch that every tree be not annoyance,but an help to his. 
fellows ;; for.trees. (as all other things of the ſame kind) ſhould 
ſhrofid,and net hurt one another. And aſſure your ſelf, that eve- 
ry touch of trees (as well under as above) is hurtful : Therefore 
this muſt be a general rule in this Art, that no tree in an Orchard 
well ordered, or no bough, nor cyop, dropupon or touch bis 
fellows. _ Let 'no man think this ;impoſlible, buc- took. in the 
eleventh Glapter ofdrefling of trees... If they touch, the wind will 
cauſe a forcible rub. Young twigs are tender, if boughs. or. arms 
touch or rub, if they are ſtrong, they 
of touch thereof greets can be good. _ | | 

Now it is-to be &nſidered what diſtance among Sets is requi- 
fite,and-that muſt be gathered from the compaſs and; coem that 
each tree by probability will take and fill, And herein 1'am of a 
contrary optnion to all them which prattiſe or teach the plant- 
ing ofitrees,that ever yet F knew,read,or heard of : fox the com- 
mon ſpace between treeand tree, is ten foot,if twenty foot, it is 
thought very much. But I ſuppoſe twenty yards diſtance is mall 
enough betwixt tree and'trye, 'or Fither too little. For the 


- diſtance muſt needs bees far-as-two trees are well able to over- 


ſpread and fill:fo they touch not by oneyard at the leaſt, Now 
amaſſurtd, and Iknow-one Apple-tree, et of a lipfiger greats 
in 


make great galls. No kind 
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in the ſpace 'of twenty years ( which 1 account a very ſmall. 
part of a trees age, as 1s ſhewed Chapter 14. ) hath ſpread his .. 
boughs eleven or twelve yards corhpaſs; that is, five cr ſix. 
yards onevery ſrde. Hence | gather, that in forty. or fitty years, 
(which yr is but a-fimall time of his age )) a tree in good ſoy], . 
well liking, by good drefling ( for that is much availabie to 

this purpoſe )-will ſpread double at the leaſt, viz. twelve yards - 

_ en a fidez, which being added to twelve allotted to his' fellow 
make twenty and four yards, and fo far diftant muſt: every 
tree ſtand from another. And Jook how far a tree ſpreads his 
boughs above, ſo far doth he put his roots under the earth, or 
rather further. if there be no mh nor let by walls, trees, rocks, 
barren earth, and ſuch like: for an huge bulk, and ſtrong The 
armes, maſſie boughs, niany- branches, and infinice twigs, re- 4,5 2: 
quire wide ſpreading Roots. The top hath the vaſtuir to 
{pread his boughs in, high and low, this way and that way, 
but the Roots are kept in the cruſt of the earth, they may not 
go downward, nor upward out of the. earth, which is their. 

Element, no more than the Fiſh out of the water, Camelion 

out of the air, nor the Salamander out of the fire. Therefore 

they muſt needs ſpread far under the earth. . And.I dare well 
ſay, . If natore would give leave to man, by Art to drefs the 
Roots of Trees; to take away the taws, and tangles that lap and - 
fret, and grow ſuperfluouſly and diſorderly, ( for every thing 
ublutiary is curſed for man's fake ) the tops above being anſwe- - 
rably dreſſed, we ſhould have trees of wonderful greatneſs, 
and infinite durance. And I perſwade. my fe]f that this mighr 
be done ſdmetimes in Winter, -to trees-ſtanding in fair plains 
and kindly-carth,..with ſmall or no danger at all. So that I- 
conclude, that twenty four yards is the leaſt ſpace that Art cag,, 
allow for trecs to ſtand diftantone from another. f | | 

If you ask me what uſe ſhall be made of that waſte ground Waft ground * 
betwixt tree and tree 2 I anſwer, if you pleaſe to plant ſome 123 Orchard, . 

tree or trees in that middle ſpace, you-may ; and as your trees . 
grow contiguous, great 'and thick, you . may. .at your pleaſure 
take up thoſe laſt trees. And this 1 take to be the chief cauſe 
why the moſt trees ſtand ſo thick ; -for men. not, knowing . 


( or not regarding ) this ſecret of needful diſtance, and _— 
| / rule . 
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fruit of trees planted to their hands, think much to pull upany, 
- though they pine one another. If you or-your heirs or ſucceſſors 
-w ould tzke up ſome great frees ( paſt ſetting) where they ſtand 
too thick, be ſure to do it about Afa/omer, and leave no main 
Roots. I ceſtinate the ſpace of four:and twenty yards, for trees 
.of age and _.ſtzture. More than this, you have: borders to: be 
-made-for walks,” with Roſes, Berries, &c. 
And chiefly conſider, that your Orchard, for the firſt twenty 
or thirty years, will ſerve you for many Gardens, for Saffron, 
:Licoras, Roots, and. other herbs for-profit, and flowers for plea- 
ure : ſo chat no ground need be watted-if the Gardiner be $kil- 
ful and diligent.-But be ſore you:come not neer with ſuch deep 
delving the Roots of your Trees,whoſe compaſs you may partly 
diſcern, by the compals of the tops, if your top be well ſpread. 
And under the droppings and ſhadow of your Trees,be ſure no 
herbs will like, Ler this be ſaid for the diſtance of Trees. 


CHAP. 195. | 
"Of : the placing of Trees. 


THe placing of Trees in sn' Orchard 1s well worth the regard, 
T For although it muſt be granted, that any of our fer. ſaid 
Trees (Chap.2 will like well in any part of your Ofthard, he- 
ing good and well dreſt earth ; yet re notall Trees iahk- wor- | 
thy” of. a good place. - And therefore I'wiſh that-your Filhert, 
Plums,Damſons, Bulleſs, and ſuch like,be utterly removed from 
'theplain ſoyl of your Orchard into your fence-t for-there is not 
ſuch fertility and eaſeful growth, as within 2 and there alſo they 
are moreſubje@ to, and canabidethe blaſt of Aol, The Cher- 
ries and Plums being ripe inthe hottime of Summer;and the reſt 
{tanding longer, are not fo ſoon ſhaken as-your better fruit, nei- 
ther, it they ſuffer loſs, is your loſs ſo;great; * Beſides that, 
your Fences and Ditches will devour ſome'of your fruit grow- 
ing in, or near your Hedges. -- And ſeeing -the*continuance 
of all theſe ( except Nuts ) is ſmall, theicare of 'them:ovght 
to be the leſs. And'makeno doubt, but The fences of a/large Or- 
chard will contain a ſufficient number” of ſuch kind:of Fruit- 
Trees in the whole compaſs. It is not material but at your 
pleaſure., in the ſaid Fences, you. may either intermingle 
your 


+ 
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your ſeveral kinds of fruit trees, or ſct every- kind by it ſelf, or- .. 
der dcth very well become. your better and. greater, fruit. : Ler 
therefore your Apples,Pears and Quinccs poſſeſs the ſoy] of your 
. Orchard, ur1l:ſs you be eſp: cially sff-fted to ſeme of your 0- 
ther kinds; and of them, ler ycur greateſt trees okgrowth ſtznd 
further from,Sun,and 1 our: Quinces at the South fide or end, 2nd 
your Apples in the middle: to.ſhall none be any hindrance to his 
fellows. The warden-tree, and Wintcr- pear, will chall-nge the 

preeminence. for ſtature. Of your: Apple-tices, ycu (hall hind + 
a-Gitference in growth. A good Pippin will grow large, and a 

Coftard tree: ſtead them on the North ſide of your other Ap- * 
ples; thus being pſaced, the leaſt will give Sun to the reſt, and 
greateſt will ſhroud their fellows. :.T he Fences and. Qur-tiees 

will guard all. ; EE eh 

: CHAP. X: 

- | Of Graffinz. ory 

| Ow are. we come. to the moſt curious point of our faculty, Of Graving 

| curious In conceit, ;but-.indeed as plzin and evfie as the 7 Carviag. 

reſt, when ir is plainly ſhewn;. which ve commonly call Graf- 
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Grafting what. fin or (after ſome) Grafting, I cannot Etymologize or ſhew the 


AGraft. 


'Kinds of graf- 
. inuſe- to wit, Grafting, inciſing, packing on,grafting in the 


ting. 


Graft how, 
E 


A grafc what. 


Tye 


original of the Word, except it come'of Graving or Carving. 
But the thing or matter is: The:reforming of the fruit 


_of one tree with the fruit of another, by an artificial tranſpla- 


cing, or tranſpoſing of a twig, bud or leaf, (commonly called a 
Grafc) taken from-one tree of the'{ame, or ſome other kind, 
-and placed or put to, or into another tree in one time and man- 
ner. 

Of this there be divers kinds, but three or four now eſpecially 


ſcutchion, or inoculating ; whereof the chief and moſt uſual is 
called Grafting, by the general name, Carexoeber : ) for it is the 
moſt known, ſureſt, readiefi and plaineft way to have ſtore of 
good fruit. | 

It is thus wrought:; You mult with a fine, thin, ſtrong, and 
ſharpSaw, made and armed for that purpoſe, cut off a foot a- 
bove the ground, or thereabouts, in a plain without a knot, -or 
as near as you can without a knot (for tome ſtocks will be knot- 
ty ) your Stock, ſer, or plant being ſurely ſtayed with your foot 
and legg-; or otherwiſe ſtraight overthwart{ for the Stock may 
be crooked ) and then plain his wound ſmoothly with a ſharp 
knife : that donecleave him gently inthe middle with a cleaver, 


anda knock-or mall; and with a wedge of Wood, Iron or Bane, 


two handful long avleaſt, put-in the middle of that . clift, with 
the fameKknock, make the wound gape-a ſtraw-breadth wide in- 
£0 which you muſt put-your Graffs. 

The graft is a toptwig taken from ſome-other tree'(for it is 
a folly to put a graff into his ewn ſtock ) beneath the upper- 
moſt (and ſometimes in need, the ſecond)knot, and witha ſharp 
knife fitted in the-knot'( and ſometimes out of the knot when 


'_ need is) with ſhoulders an inch downward, and fo put into the 


Tock with ſome thruſting {but not ſtraining) bark to bark in- 
"ward. | 

Let your graff have three or four eyes for readineſs to put 
forth,& give iſſue to the ſap. It is notatnils tout off the top of 


your graft & leave it but fire or fix inches long,becauſe common- 


--,-1yyou ſhall ſee the tops of long grafts dye. The reaſonis thisxthe 


ſyn graffing receives a rebuke,& cannot work {o Zrongly = 
. ent1y, 
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fently, and your grafts receive not ſap ſo readily , as the natural 
branches. When your grafts are cleanly and cloſely put in, and 
your wedge pulFd out-nimbly , for fear of putting your grafts 
outof frame,take well tempered morter, ſoundly wrought with 
chaff; or horſe-dung, (ſor the dung of Cattle will grow hard,. 
and: ftrain your grafts) the quantity of a Gooſe egge, and dj- 
vide it-juſt, and therewithal coyer your ſtock, laying the one 
 hhalfon the one fide, and the other half on the ocher ſide of your 
graſs, Caſt thruſting again your graffs you move them) and Jet 

thyour-hands thruſt at once, and alike, and let-your clay be 
tender, to yield eaſily ; and all, leſt you move your graffs. Some 
ufe to coyer- the cleft of the ſtock, under the clay, with a piece 
of bark or leaf, ſome with a ſear-cloth of wax and butter, 
which as they be-not much needful, fo they hurt not, unleſs 
that by being-buſie about them, you move your grafts from their 
places. They uſe alſo moſs, tied on above the” clay with 
ſome bryar, wicker or other bands , theſe profit nothing. 
They all pot the graffs in danger, with pulling & thruſting : for-General Rule: 
I hold this general Rule in graffing, and planting, if your ſtock 
and graffs take, and thrive, { for ſome will take and not thrive, 
being tainted by ſome means in the planting , or- graffing ) 
they will ( without, doubt ) recover their wounds ſafely and EN 
ſhortly. _ | 

'The beſt time of graffing, from the time of removing your ms 
ſtock, is the next Spring, for that ſaves a Tecond wound, and a 
ſecond repulſe of fap, if your ſtock be .of ſufficient bigneſs to 
take a graff from as big as your thumb, to as big as an arm” 
of a-man. You may graft leſs, (which I like) and bigger, which 1 
like not ſo well. The beſt time of the 'year- is in the laſt part of 
Febrnary or March, or beginning of April, when the Sun with 
his heat begins to make the ſap ſtir more Trankly about the 
change of the Moon, before you ſee any great apparancie of leaf 
or flowers; but only knots and buds, and before they be proud, 
thapgh it be ſooner : Cherties, Pears, Apricocks, Quinces, and- 
Plums, would be gathered and grafted ſooner: -- Gathering of- 

The grafts may be gathered ſooner in February, or any time 8fafts. 
within a. month or two before you 'graff, or upon the ſame 
day(which 1 commend )if yout get them any time before 5; oy 

| ave 
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Graff of old 
Trecs. 


have known. graffs gathered in December, and do well, take 
heed of drought ; I have my felf taken a burk, not ofa tree, and 
the ſame day when he was laid in the earth about mid Februar 
gathered grafts and put in him, and one of thoſe graffs hore 
the third- year after, and the fourth plentifully ; Graff$ of old 
Trees would be gattered ſooner than of yeung Trees, for they 
ſooner break and bud. If you keep graffs in the earth, moi- 
ſture with the heat of the Sun will make them ſprout as faſt, as 
tf they were growing. on the tree. And therefore, ſeeing keeping 
is dangerous, the ſureſt way (:s I judge) is, to take them wickhs 
In a week of the.tirme of your grafting. w 
The graft would be taken not of the proudeſt twigs, for it may 


Where taken. ,, your ſbock is not anſwerable io ſtrength. And therefore (ſay I) 


Emmets. 


the grafts brought from South to us in che North, although they 
take and thrive, (which is ſomewhat doubtful, by reaſon of the 
difference of the clime and carriage, )) yet ſhall they 'in time fa- - 
{hion themſelves to qur cold Northern Soil, in growth taſte, &c. 

Nor of the pooreſt;for want of ſtrength may make them un- - 
ready to receive ſap,(and who can tell but a poor graft is taint-. 
ed) nor 0n the outſide of your Tree, for where ſhould your tree- 
ſpread, but.in the middeſt ; for there you may be ſure your: - 
Tree is-n0-whit hindered in his growth or form. He will ſtiJI-- 
recover inward, more than you could wiſh. If your clay clift in 
Summer with drought, look. well in the chinks of Emmets, 
and Earwigs,for they are cunning and cloſe thieves .about grafts z; | 
you ſhall find them ſtirring in. the moraing and evening,and the 
rather. in. the moiſt weather : I haye had many young. buds of 
Graffs, even. in the flouriſhing, eaten with Ants. Let this ſuffice, 
for graffing,which is in the faculty counted the. chief ſecret, and. 
becauſe it -is moſt uſual,.it is beſt known. 

Graffs are not to be diſliked for growth , till they wither, . 
pine, and die. Uſually before Afraſummer they break,if they live. , 
Some ( but few ) keeping proud and green, wlll not put till the. 
ſecond year, ſo.is it to be thought of, Sets. . : 

The firſt ſhew of putting, is no ſure ſign: of, growth, it js bur. 
the ſap:the graff brought with him from his Tree. 

So {oon as you ſee the grafc put forth growth, take away the - 
clay, for then.doth neither the ſtock nor the graft nec ir, (pat p 
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"little freſh well tempered clay in the hole of the ſtock ) for. the 
clay is now tender, and rather keeps moiſture than drought. 

The other ways of changing the natural Fruit of Trees, are 
more curious than profitable, and therefore I mind not to beſtow 
much labour or time about them, only I ſhall make known whar 
I have proved, and what I do think. | 

And firſt, of Inciſing, which is the cutting of the bark of the _ 
boal; a Rine or Branch ofa Tree at ſome bending,or knee ſhoul. 7fcifivg, 
derwiſe with two gaſhes, only with a ſharp knife to the wood ; 
then take a wedge, the bigneſs of your graff, ſharp ended,flat on 

_ the one fide, agreeing with the Tree, and round on the other 
ſide, and with that being thruſt in, raiſe your bark, then put in 

your graff, faſhioned like your wedge juſt : and laſtly, cover your 

wound;and faſt it up; and take heed of ſtraining. This will grow 

but to ſmall purpoſe, for it is weak hold, and lightly it will be A great ſtock, 

under growth. "Thus you may graft betwixt the bark and the 

tree of a great ſtock, that will not eaſily be clifted.But I have tri- 

ed a better way for great trees,viz. Firſt,cut him off ſtraight,and 

cleanſe him with your knife, then cleave him into four quartets 

equally with a ſtrong cleaver ; then take for every clifr, two or 

* * three fmall (but hard) wedges, juſt of the bigneſs of your graft, 

and with thoſe wedges driven in with a hammer, open the four 

clifts ſo wide,j( but no wider ) that they may take your four 

graffs with thruſting, not with ſtraining. And laſtly, cover and 

clay it clooſely,and this is a ſure & good way of grafting: or thus, 

clift your ſtock by his edges twice or thrice with your cleaver, 

and open him with your wedge in every clift one by one, and 

put in your graff, and then cover them : This may do well. 

Packing on, is, when you cut aſlope,atwig of the ſame bigneſs packing thus. 

with your graft, either in or beſides the knot, two inches long, 
and make your graft agree jump with the cyon, and-gaſh your 
graft and your cyon in the middeſt of the wound, length-way,a 
ſtraw breadth deep,and thruſt the one into the other,wound to 
wound, fap to ſap, bark to bark, then tie them cloſe, and clay 
them : This. may do well. The faireſt graft I have in my little 
Orchard, which I. have planted, is thus packt on.and the branch 
whereon I put bim; is in. his plentiful Root. | 

To be ſhort in this PUREre your graft in any ſort or faſhion ' 

my 


two 


dt. 
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two inches long, and joyn them cleanly, and cloſe to any other 


- ſprig of avy tree in- the latter end the time of grafting when 


Innoculating. 


Grafting in 
Scutcheos. 


Keceſſity of 
dreſſing trees, 


ſap is fomewhat rife, ard in all probility , they will cloſe and 
thrive ; thus, | 


The fprig. The graft. ' © The twit, The praft. 
Or any Nr faſhion bed good. 2'S thi | 
Innoculating is ant eye, or bud, taken bark and all from one 
Tree, and placed in the room of another eye or bud of another; 
cut borh'ol- one compaſs, and their bound. This muſt be done 
in Summer wheh the ſap is prond. oo | 
Much like unto' this, is, that they call grafting inthe Scut- 
cheon, they differ thus: That here you mult take an eye with his 
leaf, or (in mine opinion) abud with his leaves. (-Note that an 
eye is for a 'cyon, a bud is for flowers and fruit) and place, them 


on another Tree, ina plain, (forrhey teach )the place, FH 


or bark, where you mult Rt it, be thus cot with a == 
ſharp knife, and the bark raiſed with a wedge, and then K' Þ 
the eye or bud put in,& ſo bound up cahnot deny but fach may 
grow. And your bud if he take, will flower, and bear fruit in 
thet year, as ſome grafts, and fets alſo, being ſet for blooms. 
If theſe two kinds thrive, they teform buta ſpray,ahd an nahder- 
gruvth. Thus you may place Roſes, or Thorns;and Cherries bn 
Apples, and fuch like. Many write mach more grafting, but 'to 
ſmall purpoſe, whom we leave to themſcelves,and their follow- 
ers,and ending this ſecret,we come in the next Chapter toa point 
of knowledge, moſt requiſite in an Arboriſt, as well forall other 
Woods, as for an Orchard. PO: 
CHAP: I. 
Of the right dreſſing of Trees. 

FF all theſe things aforeſaid were indeed performed, as we 

have ſhew?d then in words,you ſhould have a petfe& Orchard, 


things nothing, if you wart that'sKill'ts 'ktep' 1d” atefs year 
Trees. Such is the conditioft' of ial Ki ve) whereby a 
man receiverh profit, -of pleaſy toy RAPE S Beet prbfent- 

| y 


- nature and ſubſtance, begun to your han : and y&rhte all theſe 
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1y without good ordering. Man himſelf, left to bimſelf, grows 
from his heavenly and ſpiritusl generation, and becomerh beaſt- 
ly, yea, deviliſh to his own kind, unleſs he be regenerate. No 
marvel then, if Trees make their ſhoots, and pur. their ſprays 
diforderly. And truly (if I were worthy to judge) there is not a 
miſchief that breedeth greater and more general harm to all 
the Orchard, (eſpecially, if they be any continuance) that ever I 
ſaw, ([ will notexceptthree )than the want of the skilful dreſ- 
ſing of trees. It is a common, and unskilfu] opinion, and ſaying, 
Let all grow, and they will bear more fruit: and if thou lop a- 
way ſuperfluous boughs,they ſay,what a pity is this? how many 
Apples would theſe have born ? not conſidering, there may zriſe General rules . 
hurt to your Orchard, as well (nay, r-ther) by abundance, as by * 
want of wood, Sourd and thriving plants in a good ſoil will 
ever yield too much wood, and diſorderly, but never too little ; 
So that a painful skilful Arboriſt need never want: matter r9 
eftect a plentiful and well-dreſt Orchard; for it is an eaſic - 
matter-to take away ſupertiuons boughs, (if your Gardiner have 
Skill to know them ) whereof your Plants will yield abundance, 
and kill will leave ſufficiently well ordered, All ages, both by 
rule and experience , do conſent to a pruning and lopping of 
Trees : yet have not any that I know,deſcribed unto us,(except.- 
in dark and general words) what,or which,are thoſe ſuperfluous 
boughs, which we muſt take away, and tht is the chief and 
moſt needful point to be known in lopping. And we may well. 
aſſure our ſelves,(as in all other Arts,ſon this )there is a vantage 
and dexterity in skill, andan habic by practice out of exp:ri- 
ence, in the performance hereof, for the profit of mankind; yet 
do not I know(let me ſpeak it with the patience of our cunning. 
Arboriſts ) any thing within the compaſs of humane affairs ſo 
neceſſary, and ſo little-regarded, not only in Orchards, but z1fo. 
in all other Timber-trees, where, or whatſoever, 
How many Foreftsangaweeds,wherein you ſhall have for one Timber- wood 
lively thriving, Tree, four ( nay, ſometimes. twenty four ) cyil © dreſt. 
.thriving, ratte! *Yn#UYHSTYees, evan winſe they live? and in 
# 4d Wirovs. Ride of bulheghnd ſhrobs? What:rorrenels, 
hat Hallownefs, whit dead arms; whithered tops, carratled 
*ttunks ? whit foals +6f moſſes, Uruoping bovghs, — 
ranch- 
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The cauſe of 
hurrs in 
: woods, 


branches you ſhall ſee every where? And thoſe that are like in this 


. ſort, are in a wanner all unprofitable boughs, cankered arms, 
, crooked, little and ſhort boals;z what an infinite number of buſh- 


es, ſhrubs, and skrogs of hazels, thorns, -and other profitable 


- wood, which might be brought by dreſling to become.great and 
: goodly trees? Conſider now the cauſe: The leſſer wood hath been 


Tmagize the Root to be ſpread far wider." 
ſpoyled with careleſs, unskilful, and untimely ſtowing, and 
much alſoof the great wood.The greater trees at the firſt _ 
have filled, and over-laden themſelyes with a number of _ 
oughs 
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bovghs and ſuckers, which have not only crawn the ſap from 
the boal, but alſo have made it knotty, and themſelves and the 

| boal moſſie for-want of dreſſing, whereas, if in the prime of . 
growth hey had been taken away cloſe, all but one top ( accor- pref; Timber - 
ding to this p3tiern ) and clean by the bulk, the ſtrength of all Trees how. 
the fap ſhould have gone: to the buik,and ſo he would have reco- 

vered, and covered his knots, and have put forth a fair, long, and 

ſtraight body, (as you {ce) for timber profitable, huge, great of . 

bulk, and of infinite laſt. 

If all Timber-trees were ſuch, (will ſome ſay) how ſhould we- 
have crooked wood for wheels, &c. ? | 

Anſw. Dc:efs all, you can, and there will be exough crooked. 
for thoſe uſes. 

More then this;in moſt places,they grow ſo thick,that neither 
themfelves, nor earth, nor any thing under or near them can 
thrive, nor Sun, nor Rain, nor Air.can do them, nor any thing. 
near cr under them, any profit or-comfort. . 

I ſee a number of Hags, where, out of one Root you ſhall ſee 
three or four, ( nay, more, ſuch is mens 'unskilful grecdineſs, 
who deſiring many, have none good ) pretty Oaks, or Aſhes, 
ſtraight and tall z becauſe the Root at the firſt ſhoot gives ſap a- 
main : but if one only of them might be ſuffered to grow, and 
that well and cleanly pruned, all to his very top, what-a Tree 
ſhould we have in time ? And we ſee by thoſe Roots,continually 
and plentifully ſpringing, notwithſtanding fo deadly wounded, 
what a commodity ſhould ariſe to the owner, and the Common-- 
wealth, if wood were cheriſhed, and orderly dreſſed. . 

The waſte boughs cloſely and skilfully'taken away, would give 
us ſtore. of. fences and fuel, and the bulk of the Tree in time 
would grow of huge length aud bigneſs. But here (me thinks 
I hear an unskilful Arboriſt ſay, That Trees bave their ſeveral 
forms, even by nature, the Pear, the Holly, th2 Aſpz, &c. grow- 
long in bulk, with few-and littlz arms, the Oak by nature,broad, 
and ſuch like. All thisI grant, but grant me-alſo, that there is a The end of +: 
profitable end and uſe of every Tree, from which it ic decline, Trees, 
(though by.nature) yet man by art may (nay, muſt) corre. ir. 

Now other end of Trees,] could never learn, than good Timber ; 
fruit much and good, and pleaſure, uſes Phyſical hinder nothing. 
2 good form. . | Net- - 


Profit of trees: - 
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Trees will 


Neither lt any man ſo much as think, that it is unprofitable, 


Iake any form. guch leſs unpoſlible, to reform any Tree of what kind ſoever: 


The end of 


Trees. 


How to dreſ; 
a Fruit-tree, 


For (believe me I have tried it, I can bring any tree (beginning 
+etimes ) to any form. The Pear and Holly may be made to; 
ſpread, and the Oak to cloſe. » Ji 
But, why do I wander out of the compaſs of mine Orchard, 
into the Forreſts and Woods? Neither yet am I from-my pur- 
poſe, if boals of timber-trees ſtand in need of all:the ſap,to make 
them great and ſtreight, (for ſtrong growth. and dreſſing makes 
ſtrong trees)then irmuſt be profitable for fruit,(a thing more im- 
mediately ſerving a man's need )to have all the fap his Root can 
yield : for as timber, ſound, great,and long, is the good of Timber- 
trees,and therefore they bear no fruit of worth : ſo'fruit, good, 
ſound, pleaſant, great and much, is the Fruit-trees end, That 
Gardiner therefore, ſhall perform his duty-kilfully and faithful- 
Iy, which ſhall fo dreſs his Trees; that they bear ſach and ſuch 
ſtore of fruit, which he ſhall never do, (1 dare undertake ):unleſs 
he keep this order in dreſling'his' Trees. : | 
A Fruit-tree ſo ſtanding, that there need none other end of 
dreſling but fruit, (not Ornaments, nor Walks, nor delight to 
ſuch as would pleaſe their eye only, and yet the beſt ſome can- 
not but both adorn and delight ) muſt be parted from within 
two foot or thereabouts of the earth, ſo-high to give liberty to 


| dreſs his Root, and no higher, for drinking up the - fap that 


ſtould feed his fruir, for the boal will be firſt, and beſt ferved 
and fed, becauſe he's next the Root, and of greateſt wax and 
ſubſtance, and that makes him longeſt of Life,into two,three, or 
four arms, as your ſtock or grafts yield twigs, and every arm 
into two or more branches, and every branch into his ſeve- 


_ ral cyons, ſtill ſpreading by equal degrees, ſo that his loweſt 


ſpray be hardly without the reach of a man?s hand, & his high- 
eſt be not peſt two yards higher, rarely, ( eſpecially in the mid- 
deſt ) that no one twig touch his fellow. Ler him ſpread as far 
as he liſt, without his maſter-bough, or lop equally, And when 
any bough doth grow ſadder, and fall lower than his fellows, 
( as they will with weight of Fruit ) eaſe him the next ſpring of 
his ſuperfluous twigs, and he will riſe z when any bough or ſpray 
{hall amount above the reſi, either ſnub his top with a nip be- 
twixT 


Au 
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£Wixt your-finger and your hum ge SIGH Marp knife, andTake”” 
him- clean; away, and fo:you.may..uſe any'Cyon No would re- 
form ; and as your tree grows in ſtature, and-in ſtrength, ſo let 
bim riſe with his tops but ſlowly, and early, eſpecially in the mid- 
deft, and. equally, and ia breadth alſo.; and follow. him vpward 
with lopping his under-growth and, water boughs, ; keeping, the 
'fame diſtance of two yards, but riot abbye three in any wife, he- 
'twixt the loweſt and the higheſt twigs. 


'z. Thus you ſhall have well liking, Ulean-3kin'd, healthful, Benefits of 


great, and long-laſting trees. 


good dreſſing 


;2. Thus ſhall your tree pron low, ond Afe: from Binds, for Jeet: 


his top will be: great, 'braad, and weighr 


34 Thus growing broad, Thall your cs bear mych tet (1% 


dare ſay ) one as much: as fix of your comifion trees, and g good 
without ſhadowing,dropping and fretting ; for his boughs, Br 
ches, and-twigs ſhalt be: many, and thoſe are they ( ag the boal) 
which Hear: fruit. 

4, Thus ſhall your boal being little (not ſmall, bi low -) by 
"+ 'of his: ſhortneſs, take —_ and yied pug” ſap to 
it 

5. Thus your trees. by reaſon of, frength in” time of ſetting 
ſhall put forth more blofſoms 20d more fruit, becauſe free from . 
taints(for ſtrength'is a-great I xobrin g forth much) and ſafe- 
1y, whereas weakneſs fails in-ſercing, though the ſeaſon be 


calm. _ 
Someuſe to bare trees Roots i m Winter, to ſtay the ferting -. 
till hotter ſeaſons, which diftommend; becauſe,--—== 


...x,. They hurt the R poor. Pr Yep © | 
: EY It ſtays anne if Baa 
7, Though it, did, cn a often the Norch eh hajb 
their ec prof Our April Ati Ps oY 
inderance ko age weak: trees 1 in feeling: | 
5. They waſte much/labonr. \. * '* 
C ' Thys ſhall your rree be caſie xottefs, and without : danger, 
eicher to the:tree or the "dreſſer. ;* 
"- 7. Thus:may you 1a ſy atid, eaſily gather your! Froit fijthout 
falling, bruiling, or breaking) of Cyons. © * © 
This is the beſt form'of- C fruitxrer, which 1 have here had. 
| ' dowed 
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| Dweto out for che better capacity of them chat ate ledtnore with 
the eye,then the mind, craying pardon for the deformity,becauſe 


1 am nothing Kilfv] either in the painting or carving. 


Imagine that the paper makes but one ſide of the tree to ap- 
pear,, the whole round Sang will give leave for Many i more 
arms, boughs, branches, an Cyons, - | 


The perfebt form of a F rrwit-Tree. 


— — — —— — == == 


- Ifany tree cannot well be brought to his form: Experto cre- 
& Roberto, 1 can ſhew — of As aol ex twetity gd of age. 

The fitteſt time of the lifg, is, as of grafting, 
when the ſap is xeady to Kr Pot” Wi! odty Ritting ) and £5.60 
cover the wound : and of ne a 'month beforer or at teaſt - 
when)you graff. Dreſs Pea i Apis, Peaches, Cherries, and 
Bullis RE And old Lextand Le re your! Hh is may nt 
at any time betwixt -note, n Take 
any Goo away, the ot, the.n aro Bo will be putritig;Be fure 


therefore when-he puts a TT? in; any place here you wonld not 
have him, rub it off yvith your finger. 


And 
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Andi here you mult remember che-common homely proverb.: Dreſſing be- 
«V1 Soon crooks the. tree” ning on RT 
That good Camrel muſt be. 
Begin betimes vvith trees, and do vyhat you liſt:but if you let 
them grovyv great and ſtubborn, you-muſt do as the tree liſt, 
- They vvill not bend but break, nor be vyound vyithout dayper. 
A'ſmall:branch vvill: become.a bough,: anda bough-an arm. in 
bigneſs. Then if you cut him, bis wounds; will feſter, 'and hardly | 
without good kill recover : therefore, Obſta principiis. Of ſuch payee of exit 
wounds,and leſſer, or any bough cut oft a-handful or more from areft trees, 
the body, comes hollowneſs, and: untimely.death. And there- «nd the reme. 
fore' when you cut, ſtrike: cloſe, andclean,and upward,and:leave 9 
no bunch. | | 04 174d Ts; 

This form in ſome caſes ſometimes may be altered : If. your. The form al. 
tree,or trees, ſtand near your walks,if it pleaſe your fancy more, tereth. 
Jet-him nor break till his boal be above yaur head; ſo may you 
walk under your'trees at your pleaſure;,Or-if you fet your fruit 
trees for your ſhades tv your Groves, then l.reſpect not theform 


of 'the-tree, but the comelineſs. of the walks | - ;: 
* All this hitherto ſpoken of dreſſing, muſt be -underſtood of , of old 
young plants, to be formed: it is meet ſomewhat be ſaid for the rec. c 
inſtrution of them that have old trees already formed,or rather 
deformed: : - for Malym on vitatur niſ.cogritum, The. faults 
therefore of a diſordered tree, I find to be -five.:- -- + :-. 

' 1. - An vutiproficable.boal.. Feepo,ars 


| oy Faults are 
2, Water boughs. | | fire, atld thee 
3. Fretters. - Y remedies, 


4. Suckers. - And, 

5. One principal top... 1 1 i EAT 48 

Along boal asketh much feeding, and the more;he hath the 1,ong veal 
mote he deſires, and gets (as .a drunken aian drink,ora covetous 
man wealth, ) and the leſs: remains for the fruic z he puts his 
boughs into the air, and makes them, the fruit and it ſelf more 
dangered with winds; for this I know no remedy, after thatthe jy, ..... Jy. 
tree is come to growth; once evil never good... F : 

Water boughs, or under growth, are ſuch boughs as grow ;; water 
Jow under others, and are ivy them over-grown, over-ſhadowed, boughs. 
dropped on, and pin'd for _ of plenty of ſap, and by that 

2 means 


4 . — 
> 2 as. wo heathen a. 4's A a 
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(12:7? -means 4n time dye,” forithe-fap:prefieth upward 3 . and-it igJike 


water in her courſe, where it findeth maſt iflue, thither ic tlow- 
eth, kaving the other leſs ſluces-Cry, even as wealth ro wealth, 


-ahd much to more. 'Thefe fo long as they bear, they bear leſs, 


worſe and fewer fruic, and wateriſh. ' | 


. - Fhe remedy-iscaſie,zif-they be not grovyn greaterithan your 


arm;  lop'them Cloſe and:iclean,” and. cover the middle ofthe 


'yyound 5the next Summerwhen he is dry,with a Salve made of 


'Fretters. 


"wound'ts preenJapplyed ,is'a:foveraign remedy,in-ſummer eſpe- 
uch wound vvith a thumb Rope of hay,moiſt, 
and rub 'it vvith dung. oo no? 71 | 


- 'Fretters are, vyhen as by negligence of the Gardner, two or 


'more parts of the''tree, or of divers trees, as arms, boughs, 


branches, vt twigs, graw-fo. near:ang cloſe together, :that jone 


Touching. 


Remedy, 


Snckers. 


One principal 
rop or bough, 
and Remedy. 


'of them by rubbmgi'doth wound-one another, This faultof alLo- 
ther ſhews the want of skilÞ (or careatileaft) in thearboriſt > for 
alls are wounds incurable, but by taking away. thoſe members ; 
for let them grovv, and they vvill be vyorſe and vvorſe, and. fo 
kill theraſelves wich-civil ftrife for Roomth, and danger the 
vvholetree. Avoid them betime therefore, aza Common-wealth 
doth boſome enemles;! | oh i294 
A Sucker is a long, proud, and difaxderly. Cyan, grovving 


| freight up ( for pride of ſap makes proud, long, -and.ſtreight 


growth)out of any lower parts of the tree,receiving a great part 
of the ſap, and bearing no fruit, till it have tyrannized over the 
whole tree. Theſe are like idle and great; Drones amongſt Bees; 
and proud ane idle members in a Common-Wealth. 13 
The Remedy of this is,” as-of water boughs, unleſs they be 
grown greater than alt the reſt of the boughs; - and then, your 
Gardner ( at your difcretion) may. teave him for his boal, and 
take away all, or the moſt of the reſt-If he be lictle fliphim, and 
ſet him, perhaps he wilt take : my faireſt Apple-tree was ſuch. a 
One or two'principal top boughs are: as evil in a manner as 
ſuckers; ' they riſe*of -therfame:cauſe, and*receiye _—_ 
| medy : 
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medy : yet theſe are more tolerable, -becauſe theſe bear fry it, 
yea, the beſt ; bur Suckers of long time do not bear. 

Iktow not how your tree ſhould be faulty, -if -you-reform 
all your vices timely,and orderly. As theſe Rules ſcrye for dref. 
ſing young trees, and fers in the firſt ſetting, ſo may they well 
ſerve to help old trees, though not exaCtly to cure them. 

The inſtruments fitteſt for all theſe purpoſes, are moſt com- Lofirumenrs + 
monly, for the greateſt trees, an handſome, long, light: Ladder for. dreſling..: 
of Firpole, a little, nimble, and-ftrong armed Saw, and ſharp. . | 
For lels trees, alittle and ſharp hatchet, a brozd mouthed Che. 
fel, ſtrongand ſharp, with an hand beetle, your ſtron g and ſharp; 

Clever, with a knock, and(which is a moſt neceſſary inſtrument 

amongſt littletrees ) a great hafred and ſharp knife or whictle, 

And as needful is a Stool on the top of the Ladder of eight or 

more rungs, withtwo back feet, whereon you may ſafely,and ea- 
fily ftand to graff, to dreſs, and to gather fruit, | 

thus formed. The feet may be faſt wedged in, . 
bur the Ladder muſt hang looſe with cwo bands - 
of Iron: 8&.thus much of drefling trees for fruit, _ 


formally to profit. . : 
fark CHAP. XII... 
Of Soyling, 


FxgHere is one thing yet very neceſſary for-to-make your Or- Neceſfiry of # 
© & chard both better, and more laſting: Yea,ſo neceſſary, that ſoylin g. 
without 1t your Orchard cannot laſt; nor proſper long, which 

Is neglected generally both in precepts and in practice, viz. ma- 

nuring with ſoy] : whereby it -bapneth that when trees (amongſt 

other evils) throbgh want of fatncſs to feed them, become moalſ- 

ſie, and in' their growth are evil (or not thriving) it iseithes at- 

tributed to fome wrong caufe; 2s age (when-indeed they are but 

young)or evil ſtanding (ſtand they never fo-well ) or ſuch like, 
- Oxelſe the cauſe is altogether unknown, and ſa'not amended. 

, Can there be deviſed any way: by nature; jor art, ſooner-or Trees.greaz 
Toundlfer-to ſuck our, and take-away the. heart of earth, then by Suckers. - 
great trees; ſuch- great bodies-cannot be-ſyſtained without great 

ſtore of ſap ? what living body have. you greatcr then of Trees; 


"the'great Sea-monſters (whereof one:came to land-at-Teeſemouth 
| in 


49 
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: 10 Yorkſhire, hard by us;/ 13 yards in length, and near as much 


: In compals) ſeem hideous, huge,ſ(trange, and monſtrous, becayſe 


they 'be indeed great, but eſpecially, becauſe they are ſeldom 
ſeen : but a tree liking, come to his growth ard age, twice that 
length, and of a bulk never ſo great, beſide his other parts, is 
not:admired, becauſe he is ſo commonly ſeen.; And doubr nor, 
but if he were well regarded from his kernel, by ſucceeding a- 
ges to his full ſtrength, the moſt of them would double;their 
. meafure, About fifty years ago, I heard by credible and con- 
ſtant reports, 'That in Brookham-Park in Weſtmerland, neer un- 
to Penrich, there lay a blown Oak, whoſe trunk was ſo big, 
that two Horſe 'men being the one on the one fide, and the: 0- 


ther. on the other fide, they could:not ſee one another; to. 


which, if you add his arms, boughs, and roots,and conſider of his 
bigneſs, what would he have been, if preſerved to the vantage ? 
Alfo.] read in the Hiſtory of the Weſt-Indians,out of Peter Mar- 
ry, that ſixteen men taking hands one with another, were not a- 
ble to fathom one of thoſe trees about. Now nature having 
giveh to ſuch, a faculty by large and infinite Roots; taws and 
rangles, to draw immediately his ſuſtenance from our common 
mother the earth (which is like in this point to all other mothers 


" that bear ) hath alſo ordained that the tree over-laden with 


fruit, and wanting fap to feed all ſhe hath brought forth, will 
wean all ſhe cannot- feed , like women bringing forth mgre 
Children at onee than ſhe hath teats. See:you not how, trgs, 
eſpecially, by kind being great, ſtanding ſo thick and cloſe, that 


-they cannot pet plepty of ſap, pine away all the graſs, weeds, 


leffer ſhrubs andtrees, yes, and themſelves alfo, for wapt of vi- 
govt of ſap ? ſo that trees growing large,ſucking the ſoylwhere- 
on they ſtand continually and amain,” and the. foizon - of the 
earth that feeds them 'decaying ( for-what is there that waſtes 
continually, that ſhall not -haye an end?) muſt either have ſupply 
.of ſucking, or ee leaye thriving and growing. Some grounds 


. will bear Corn while-they be new, and no longer, becauſe their 


.cruſt is ſhallow, and not very-good, and,lying they-ſcind , and 
waſh and become barren. The ordinary Corn ſoy]s continue not 
Fertile, without fallowing and ſoyling,and the beſt requires ſupply 


even for the little body of Corn. How then can we think that a- 


ny 
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ny Groutid, -how good ſoeyer, can ſuſtain bodies of 'fuch great- 
neſs, and ſach great feeding, without great pletity of ſap ariſing 
from goodearth? This is one of the chief cauſes why ſo many 
of our Orchards in Ezglaid are ſo evil thriving when they come 
co growth, and our fruit fo bad. Men are loath tobeſtow mneh 
ground, anddefire much fruit, and will neither fet their trees ta 


{ufficient compaſs,nor yet feed them with manure. Thereforeof 


neceſſity Orchards muſt be ſoyled. | 
.The fitteſt time is, when your trees are grown great, and 
have near hand ſpread your earth, wanting newearth to ſuſtain 
titten}, which if they do, they will feek abroad for better earth ; 
and'ſhun that which is barren (if they find better) as cattle evil 
paſraring: For nature hath taught every creature to deſire and 
eek his own good, and to avoid hurt. The beſt time of the 
year is at the fall,thar the froſt may bite and make it tender,and 
theRain waſh ir into the Roots. The Summer-time is perilous 
ifye'dig, becaufe the ſap ſtirs amain. The beſt kind of Soyl is 


ſuch as is fat, hot,and tender. Your earth mult be lightly open- 


ed,that the Dung may go in, and waſh away ; and but ſhaHlow, 
leſt you hurt the Roots; and in the ſpring, cloſely and equally 
made. plain again for fear of Suckers. I could wiſh;that after my 
trees have fully poſſeſſed the ſoy] of mine Orchard, that every 


_ even years atleaſt, the foyl were beſpread with dung half a foor 


thick at leaſt.Puddle water ont of the Dunghil pouredout! plen- 


tifully, will not only moiſten but fatten exceedingly4in Fure,and . 


uly. If it be thick and far,and applied every. year,your Orchard 
all need none other ſoyling. Your ground may lie fo low at the 
River ſide, that the flood ſtanding ſome days and nights there-. 
on,. ſhall fave you all this labour of ſoyling. - ; 1142 3-16 

yy ep - CHAP. XTI1. 

| . © Of Amnoyantes. Le 
"A Chief help to make every thing good, is to avoid the e. 
vil thereof : you ſhall never atrain fo that good of your 
Otchatd you Jook ters unleſs you\htzye a Gardiner that can{diſ- 
rern' the diteaſty of your trees, and othet! antioyatices of your 
Irchard, and find our the' cauſes thereof, and} know #n@ apply 
fit Remedies for the ſame. For be your ies ont poo and trees 
#t you iwonld wifh, and if they be waſted with hartful things," _ 
axe 
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| have you gained, but your labour for your travel? It.is mith, an Or- 
chard and every tree, as with. man's body. The beſt-parts of Peg ck 
for preſervation. of health, is t9 foreſee and cure diſeaſes. 
Two kinds of - All the diſeaſes of an Orchard are of two ſorts, either inter- 
eviliman Pa or external..I call thoſe ihward hurts which breed on,and in, 
Orchard. particular Trces. -- 


'T Galls. 5 Bark bound. 
.2 Canker. 6 Bark piPd. 
3 Moſs. .—- Worm, 
. 4 Weaknels in ſetting. :8 Deadly wounds, 
- Galls, ' Galls, Cankers, Moſs; Weakneſs, though they-be diyers dif- 


 eaſc's, yet ( howſoever authors think otherwiſe) they-riſc all out 
of the ſame cauſe. 
Galls we have deſcribed with their cauſe and remedy, in the 
_ eleventh-Chapter under the name of fretters. 
 Catther. \Canker is the.conſumption of any parts of the tree bark and 
wood; -which alſoin the ſame place is deciphered under the title 
of water-boughs. | 
Moi. , Moſs is ſenſible ſeen and known of all, the catiſe is poirited 
out. in the'ſame Chapter, in the diſcourſe of timber-wood, and 


ſummer ( the Spring is beſt, when the cauſe is removed) with an 
Hair cloth immediately after a ſhowr of rain,rub off your Moſs, 
Or Ig apiece of waod(if the moſs abound)formed:like a. great 
:knite 

| Weakneſs in the ſetting of your fruit ſhall you find there alſo 

RP in ;n the ſame Chapter, and his remedy. All theſe flow from the 

4 want of.Roomth in good foyl, wrong planting, Chapter yen, 
andevil, or no dreſling. 

Bark bound. 8 Bark *bound as i think: riſeth of the ſame cauſe, and as belt 
and preſent remedy (the cauſes being taken away) 1s with your 
ſharp knife in the ſpring, length way to launce his bark 9.1 
out.3- or 4 ſides.of his boal. 

Worm. The dleaſe called: ba wg bats Mere the het the b bark” will 
be hollow. in diyers places like gall, the wood will 
and you ſhall ſee eaſily the bark ſwell. it is verilyy fe yy ugh 
that therein is. bred ſome Worm. , [I haye not yet thorowly 
donght it out, becauſe I was never troubled therewithal 3 3, DW 

-onely 


partly alſo che remedy”: but for Moſs add this, that any time in 
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"ofiely have ſeen ſuch trees in divers places : I rtink it a Worm 
rather, becauſe Ice this diſeaſe in trees, bringing fruit of ſweet 
taſte, and the ſwelling ſhews-as much. The remedy, ( as I con- 
jeure) is, fo ſoon as you perceive the wound,the next Spring cut 
it out; bark and all,and apply Cows piſs and vinegar preſently, 
and ſo twice or thrice a week, for a months ſpace: For I well 
perceive, if you ſuffer it any time, it cats the Tree or Bough 
round, and fo kills. Since I firſt nrote this Treatiſe, I have chan- 
ged my mind concerning the dijeaſe called the Worm, becauſe I read 
en the Hiftory of the Weſt- Indians, that their Trees are not troubled 
with the diſeaſe called the Worm, or C anker, which m__- of a raw 
and evil concocted humour, or ſap. Witneſs Pliny, by reaſon the 
Country is more hot then ours ; wherefore I think, the beſt remedy is, 
{ not diſallowing the former, conſidering that the Worm may breed 
by ſuch an bumonr ) warm ftanding, ſound lopping, and good aref- 


ng. 
Bark-pill'd, you ſhall find with his remedy, in the eleventh 
Chapter. 


Deadly wounds are, when a man's 4rbors/# wanting skill, cuts Wounds. 
off arms, boughs or branches an inch, or ( as I ſee ſometimes ) Kemed 


an handful, or half a foot or more from the body : Theſe ſo cut, 


cannot cover in any time with ſap, and therefore they dye, and dying 


they periſh the heart, and ſo the tree becomes hollow, and with ſuch 
.a deadly wound Carmot live —Y -; 
The remedy is, if you find him beforehe be periſhed, cut him 


cloſe, as in the 11, Chapter : If he be hoal'd, cut him cloſe, fill 


his wounds though never ſo deep, with morter well tempered, 
and ſo cloſe at the top his-wound with a Sear-cloth nailed on, 
that no Air nor Rain approach: his wound. If he be very old, 
and declining, he will recover ;/-and'the hole being cloſed, his 
wound within ſhall riot hurt-him for many years, , _ 

Hurts on your treesare chiefly, Ants, Earwigs, and Caterpil- 
lars. Of Ants, and Earwigs, is ſaid, chap. to. Let therg be no ſwarm 
of Psſ-mire neer your tree roots, 110, not in your Orchard:: turn them 
over in 4 froſt, aud pour in water, and you kill them. 

For Caterpillars, the vigilant Fruiterer ſhall ſdon eſpy theit 
todging by ttieir web, orthe decay of leaves eaten round about 
them: And being ſken,they are _ deſtroyed with your hand, 

EE. or 
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Remedy. 


Peer, Kc. 


8 fa pier if your tree may, ſpare;jt);ake ſprig and al: the.red 


d Butter-lly doth ever put them, being her ſperm,-among 
pe _ ſprays for better feeding,eſpecially ip & rought :-and 
tread them under your feet. 1 like nothing of {moak among trees. 
Unnatural heats ace nothing good for natural trees. Tha, for 


o__ of parent EXEES. .. 


xteroal huets are either things natural, or artificial. Naty- 
ral things. externally burting Orchards, | 


I Beaſts. 1 Deer. IT Birds. + Bukknch. 
2 Goats. 2 Thruſh. 
3 Sheep. 3 Black-bird. 
+ Hare. . | 4% Crow. | 
\ 5 Cony., , 5'Pye, 
6 Cattel... | CC: *} 
7 Horſe, | 
| The other things are. 
1 Winds. 
2 Cold. 
-Z Trees. . 
4 Weeds, 
5 Worms. 
: rage 
- = 2 NN _ 
; Xte Ww: ' vals MAE IWE(E. 
1 Walls .,-., fe 
2 Trenches. 
3 Other-works PAHRANG, done In'Or: near Your Or- 
4 Evil Nei ( chard 
1... $ A cafcle 


3 HE _— ent; ok F. 
. See you here an os 7 wi (chiefs gr keeper, 39 tx00ps$ 
againſt the moſt Cunha frees rand bonre ? ' {laing) Your 
good fabours, . Good things Rae rs. 
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If need require, an Apple with ah hook for 'a Deer,and an Hare- 
pipe for an Hare. TE ns | 

Your Cherries,and other Berries,when they be ripe,will draw 
all the Black-birds, Thruſhes, and Mag-pies, to your Orchard. Birds 
The Bul-finet is a devourer of your fruit it the. bud, I have hag * 
whole Trees ſhalPd out with them in Winter-time. _. 

: \ Phe beſt remedy here is a Stoge-bdiv;a Piece,efpecially if you 
have a musket, 'or ſparrow-hawk in winter, to niake.the Black- 
bird ſtoop into a buſh; or hedge. 

'The Gardner muſt cleanſe his ſoll of all other trees, but fruit- 
ttees, as aforeſaid, ng Tor for whichit is ordained ; and*I would 
efpectally riame Oaks, Elnis, Aſhes, and ſuch other grezt wood, 
but'that I doubt it would'be taken as an adaiſſion rn S 
for I admit of nothing to groer in my Orchard but fruic and 
flowers * if ſap can hardly be good to feed our fruit-trees, ſhould 
weallow of aftiy other? eſpecially'thoſe that will become theis 
Maſters, and wrong then i their Hiyey-hood?; 

And though weadwit without the fence, of wall-nbes in moſt ,,, 
Plainfplaces; Trees middle4noft ang. Aſhes, or Oaks,or. Elms ut- 4s 
moft, fet- in comely rows equally diftane, with fair Allies twixk 
row and row,to avoid the boiſterous blaſts of winds, and within 
them alſo others for bees, yet we admit none of theſe into yous 
Orchatd plat - other remedies ther this haye we none againſt the 0 
mz RM TT TT | 

Weeds in fertile ſoil, (becauſe the general courſe is ſo- ) till yyeegs, 
your trees grow great, will be noiſome, and deform your allies, 
walks, beds, and ſquares; your under gardeners muſt labour to 
keep all cleanly, and handſome from them, and all other filth, 
mich a ſpade, weeding-knives, rake with Iron teeth; -a foraple 
of Iron thus formed. _-,, . rol var fn # 
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For. Nettles, and ground Ivy: after a ſhowr. 112 SEU. 

_ Whemnweeds,ftraw,ſticks,and all other {; mm 
together, burn them. not, but hory:chem/under your'cruſt ih 5ny 
place of your Orchard,and they will dye, and fatten your ground, 
G 2 Worms 
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if you trench it round,and 


- Worms and Moals open the earth, and let in air to.the Roots 


"of your trees, and deform your ſquares and walks ; and feeding 


in the earth, being in number infinite, draw on barrennefs. 
Worms may eaſily be deſtroyed. Any Summer evening,when 


' ft is dark, afcer a ſhowr with a candle yon may fill buſhels; bur 


you muſt tread nimbly, and where you cannot come to catch 


' themyſo ſift the earth with coal-aſhes an inch or two thickneſs, 


and that is a plague to them, fo is ſharp gravel. 

Moals will anger you if your Gardiner or ſome other moal- 
catcher eaſe you ' not, eſpecially, having made their fortreſſes 
among the Roots of your Trees; you muſt watch her well with 
a Moal-ſpear, at morning, noon, and night : when you ſee her 
utmoſt hill,caſt a trench betwixc he and her home, for ſhe: hath- 
a princepal manfion to dwell and breed in about April, which 
you may diſcern by a wn hill, wherein you may catch her.., 

f yo ure,and watch well ; or whereſoever - 
you can difcern a ſingle paſſage,(for ſuch ſhe hath )there trench, 
and watch, and have her. _ | | | 
. Wilful annoyances muſt be prevente&, and avoided by the - 
1g the maſter, and Fruiterer. which they bear.to their Or- 
chard. | RP EY” | 
- Juſtice and liberality will put away evil neighbours, or evil 
nezghbour-hood. . And then, ( if God bleſs and give ſuccefs to 
your labours ) I fee not what hurt your. Orchard can ſuſtaio, 


CHAP. XIV: 
The age of Trees: 


T is to be confidered, Alt this treatiſe-of Trees tends to'this - 
Pad, that men may love and plant Orchares, whereunto there 
cannot be a better inducement then that they know, ( or at. 
leaſt be perſwaded ) that all the benefit they ſhall reap thereby, . 
whether of pleaſure. or profit, ſhall not be for a day,or a month, . 


or one, or many, but many hundred years, Of good things, . 


-- the greateſt, and moſt durable, is always the beſt, If therefore, 


eut,of reaſon, grounded upon experience, it be made'('I think ) 
manifcſt, but.I amſure profitable,that a fruit-tree in ſuch a _ 
| , ang- 


_ \ 
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and ſite,as isdeſcribed,ſo planted-and:trimined, avd:kept as:is:9+ 
fore appointed, and duly ſoiled, [ſhall dure a thouſand: yeags;;; Thh age of 
Why ſhouldi not we take pains, and be. at tivo orithree years Trees. 
charges, -_ under ſeven years will an Orchard be perfected 
for the firit planting, and by that time be-brought to. fruit) te 
reap ſuch a commodity, and ſo long laſting ?': © 1. 1 (4s 
Let no'man think this to-be ſtrarige; but peruſe, -and confiden Gathered by 
the-reaſon... I bave Apple-trees ſtanding in. my lictle Orchagd, (292n.0ut of 
which. 1 have known theſe forty years, whoſe age before 'my i 
time I cannot learn, itis beyond my memory, though I have in- 
quired of divers aged men of 80yearsand upwards : Theſe trees, - 
although come into my poſſeſſion very ilt ordered, and miſhapen, . 
and one of thenr wounded to his heart, and that deadly, (for 1 
know it will be his death ) with a wound, wherein 1. might haw 
t my foot into the heart of his: bulk, (oow it:is 1eſs)notwith- 
anding, with that ſmall regard they have had ſince ; they ſo 
like, that I aſſure my ſelf they are net come to their growth by- 
more than two parts of three, which I difcern not only by their- 
own growth , but alſo comparing them with the-bulk of -0-- 
ther trees. Aud I find them ſhort (at leaſt ) by ſo many parts : 
in bigneſs,altbough I know thoſe other Fruit- trees to have been: 
much hindred in their ſtature by. evil guiding, Here hence I ga-- 
aw dt. po——> 
my trees be a:hundred years old, and: yet want two hun-'p,;. of a ereer': 
dred of tbeicgrowth beforethey leave encreaſing, which Parley An 
three hentong chen-muſt we needs reſolve, that this'three han. - 
dred years are but the third part of a trees life ; becauſe, ( Dol ; 
things living beſides)ſo trees muſt have allowed for them for their : 
increaſe one third, another third for their. ſtand, and a third - 
part of 'time alſo for their decay, All which time of a tree - 
amounts to nine hundred years; three hundred for increafe, three: 
hundred for his ſtand, whereof we have the term {ſtature} and: 
three hundred for his decay : and yet I think, (for we muſt con- 
jefture by comparing, becauſe.no one man liveth to ſee the full 
age of trees.) I am within the compaſs of his age, ſuppoſing al- 
ways the fore-ſaid means of. preſerving his life. Confider the 
age of other living Creatures: The Horſe, and moiled Or 
wrought to-an untimely death. yet double the time: of. — p 
| creaſe. . 
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creaſes A;dogtikewiſerincreaferh/three;ſtands threeat leaſt pnd 
-Þ & *- | in-a82manÞ(or' rather. inore.!) decays. | 012 
Man's age, 


'Every living thing beftows rhe leaſt part'of his: age in his 
growth, and fo it-muſt -needs be with trees. A man comes not 
to his full. growth and.ſtrength (by common cſtimption) before 
thirty years, and ſomp:ſſender and: clean bodies, not ill forty: 


'- ſoalſofo longſtmnds his {rengtt; and ſalongalfo.muſt be have 
* "aliowedby courſe ofuazure:todecay:: Eygr ſuppoſing that he-be ' 
well kept with necefſories, and/from, and without ſtrains, brui- ' 
ſes, and all other domineering diſeaſes. will not fay-upon true” 


report, that Phyſick holds irpoſlible, that a clean body kept by 
theſe three Doors, Door Diet, Doftor Qnict,and Dattor Merry. 
.uzan,\ May live-near a/hugdred' years: Neither wull'I here urge 


hath ſhortned ithem ?' God, for man?s'finsz but, by means, as 
-want of knowledge, evil Government, Riot, Gluttany, Drun- 


kenneſs,/ and{to be:ſhott) theihereaſe of the: Curſe, our- fins in« 
-creaſingiinantron-and witked: ape,” - | b 


13. 360 83 # JeD 

'3Now,:if'a man; whoſe bodyis'nothibg(in a manner) buy ten. 
der rottenneſs,” whoſe courſe of life cannot by any mewis, {. y 
Counſel. reſtraint of Laws, 'or- Puniſhment, no: hqpe ot Praile, 
Profit,or eternal Glory, be kept within any bounds,who 1s dege- 
neratecclean ifrom -. hisi natural feeding; to; ,eEfteminate. nicens(s, 


and cloyinghis body. with exceſs of meat;drink, leep;& cs. apd:to 


whorh-notbiag is ſo-pleaſant, and much deſired, as the cay- 
ſesof hisown death, as idleneſs, luſt, fc.may live to that age <. 
1-ſee not but a tree of aſolid fubſtance,not damnified by hear.,or 


.cold,capable of, and fubject. to any.kind of ordering,or dreſſing, 


thata man ſhall apply unto him; feeding naturally, as;from the- 
begitrining, disbucthened:of alt-ſuperfluities, eaſed of, and of: his 
.own.accord avoiding the cauſes. that. may, annoy bim, ſhould 
double the life of a man more than twice: told : and yet natural : 
Philoſophy; and _the/univerſal confent of all Hiſtories tell-us, 
"That: many. other. living Creatures: far exceed man in length 
of years: As the Hart,andthe Raven. Thus reporteth that famous: 
Roterdamer..out of .Heſiodus,, and many: other - Hiſtoriographers..- 
The teſtimony of Crcero in his Book De Senetimnce, ieweighty, Jn 
| this 


.thelong years of Adethn/Alab, and thoſe men of that time, becauſe - 
you will ſay, Man's'\days are ſhortned fince the flood; But, what 


LO OT Oe I OT 203 4 


s Wit *” 4, bt: © df dais. - 


or careteſly.” | 


<tr 


cfis purpoſe, that we muſt 5zpoſteras atates fer ere «rbores, Sh 
caft have none other fence, but, that our Fruit-Trees, whereof 
ſp can-endure for many ages. ” 


- What elſe are trees;in compariſon with the earth,but as hairs 


" to the: body ofa may?” And ir is certain, . without payſoning, 


evil,and diſtemperate dyect, and uſage, or other ſuch forcible 
cauſe, the hairs dure with the bady: That they be called excre- 
ments, it is by reaſon of their ſuperfluous growth : ( for cut them 
as often as you liſt, and they will ſtill come to their natural 
length ) net in reſpect of their ſubſtance and nature. Hairs-en- 


dure long, andare an ormament,' and of uſe alſo to the body, as 
trees to the earth! 7 5! R944 


' 23693) | wu 
- So that | reſolve upon good reafon, that Fruitstrees well or 
dered.,' may live and like a thouſand years, and bear fruit.; and 
the longer, the more, the greater, and the better, becauſe his 
vigour is proud and ſtronger, when his years are many. You ſhall 


ſee old trees put forth their/buds, and bloſſoms, both — and 
| ly 


more plentiful than young trees, by much.: And:1 ſenſibly per- 
ceive my young trees to inlarge their fruit as they grow grea- 


ter, both for- number and greatneſs. Young Heifers-being not © 


forth Calves ſo fair, neither are they (>; plentiful to wilk,. as 
when they come to be old Kine, No good Houlk-wife will bxeed 


4 . 


naturally, therefore i trees. : 


of a young, but of an old breed-mother : It is ſo in all-thingg 


- -AndifFruit-trees laſt rs this 2pe, how many 2 is it to: be The age of : 


_—_— ſtrong, and huge Timber-trees, will laſt? whoſe huge Timber- 
bod 


es require the years of divers Merbuſriahs, before they; gnd 


their days, whoſe ſap is Grong and bitter, whaſz-bark is hag, 
and thick, : 


and their ſubſtance folitand ſti : all:whichiare Ger; 
fencesof health, and kong/life. Their ſtrength. withKagds all for- 


cible winds; their ſap of that quality is not ſubje4: $0! worms - 
and tainzing ;-their bark receives ſeldom or never-by caſualty, 
any wottnd: And net-only fo, but he is freefrom newovals, which; - 


are the.death of millions of trees ; whereas ths Fagit-iree in. - 
cortiparifbn, is little; akd often; blown dows.bis Gp ſweer,cefily. 
and foon taitited, his bark tended, and ſoon: wounded; and ing 


ſeif uſed by may,zo man vſech himſelf hat ds, cither nockilfully, - 


It. 


\ 
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Age of trees Iris good-for ſome purpoſes, toregard the age of your fruit- 
diſcerned. trees, which you-may eaſity*know, till they come to accompliſh 
twenty years, by his knots: Reckon from his Root upward an 


arm, and ſo to his top twig, and every years growth is diſtin- 


guiſhed from other by a knot, except lopping or remoying.do 


. hinder. | 
k CHAP. XV. 
Of gathering and keeping - Fruit. - 


General rule.” A 'Lthough it be an eaſfie matter, when God ſhall ſend it, 
to gather. and keep fruit, yet are there. certain. things 

worthy your regard : You muſt gather your fruit when it is 

Ripe, and not before,elſe will it wither, and be tough and ſowr. 

All fruits generally are Ripe, when they begin to fall: For trees 

-do as all other bearers do, when their young ones are Ripe, 

they will wain'them. ,The Dove her Pidgeons, the Caney her. 


;Rabbets, and Women. their Children. ; . Some fruit-trees ſome-. 


times getting a taint inthe ſetting,: with a Froſt, or eyil wind, 
will caſt their fruit untimely, but not before they leave giving, 


Cherries, Kc. et ſap,or they leave |, : Except from this foreſaid rule, 


Cherries, Damſons, and Bullis. The Cherry is Ripe when he is. - 


ſwelled, whotly Red, and ſweet Damſons and Bullis not before. 
the firſt froſt. "0 - 14 FF 15 
ns wh Apples are known to be Ripe, partlyby their colour, growing, 
_ ©, "towards ayellow, except the Leather-coat, and ſome Pears, an 
When, © Greenings. | en, | 
Timely Summer-fruit will be ready, ſome at Midſummer, 
molt at Lammas for preſent uſe; but generallly, no keeping fruit 
before 2rbeltide.: Hard winter fruit, and od oower, | 
*_ CEE at the full ofthe Moon, for keeping, gather dry for. 
| KggofRoctingy: ot one nhl | 
m—_ Gather the Ralks withal,for a little wound in fruit is deadly; 
but not the ſtump,that muſt bear-the next fruit z nor leaves,for 
Severally. moiſture putrifies. I. : | 
Gather every kind ſeverally by it ſelf, for all will notkeepa-, 
Orer-laden like, and -it-is hard-to:diicern them; when they are mingled. | 
£Iecs: If your trees be over-ladeny (as api depa ered, as 
is before taught) Ilike better of p ſome off,( though they 


5 nd ae pn fl rien barge tht =; wodddkds city. 
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be EMEA TRE fe Pf, the Bopgh, then. of prapping:by 


much; the reſt ſhall be better fed; Propping puts the bpyghs'in 
danger, and frets 18 at-deaft. ...; 7 ws Þ gen Ne ow 

. Joſtruments : A. long Ladder .of light Fir, a: Stool laddery'as Inſtruments, 
if! the eleventh Chapter. A gathering-apron like a paak befoxe 
you}; made of purpole,or'a Walletihung on-a houghgor-2ibat- 
ket with a ſieve bottom, or skinbottom, with Jlathesiorſplinters 
under, hung ina rope to pull up and down : bruiſe none, every Bruiſes. 
bruiſe.is to fruit death; if you do,uſe them preſently. An hook to 
pull boughs to you is neceſſary. Break.no boughs.-:. - ;- - 3: 
For keepingglay them in,adry.loft,the Jongeſt-keeping;Apples Keeping-: * 
firſt and, furtheft.on dry ſtraw, on heaps, -ten arolourteen; days, 
Zhick, tht they may Tweat. Then dry them with-a -ſofc god 
clean.cloth, and lay them thin abroad. Long-keeping fraitywpuld won 
be turned once in a month ſoftly ; .but:not in,-nor wamediate- 
ly after froſt. Tn a lofr, cover*d well with ſtraw, ,bug;razber 
with chaff.os bran: For froſt goth cauſe tender 'rattennelſs 
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| ] Of Profits. x =it'3 
Ow pauſe with your-ſelf, and view the end of all your La- 
bours in an Orchard : unſpeakable pleaſure, and infinite ' 
commodity. The pleaſure of an Orchard 1 refer tothelaſt hs 
ter,far the conclulon ;and in,this Chapter,a warg. or twopÞMthe 
profit, which thorowly to declares. paſt my-Skilhand'] accountat 
as if 4 man ſhould attempt to add Jight.to the Sun with a can- 
dle, or number.the Stars. No man that.hath but a mean Or- 
chard'or jadgment but knows, that the-commadity of an -Or- 
chard is great.; Neither would. I ſpeak of this, being! a thing fo 
manifeſt ro all;but that ſee,that through thecareleſneſs of mes, 
it1s a thing generally, neglected. :Butlet: therw know, thatithey 

loſe hereby the. chiefeſt good; which-bglongs to' houſekeeping; 


'* Compare. the Commodity that cqmeth.of half an- acre of 


ground, fer with Fruit.trees and Herhs, ſo; as is preſcribed, and 

an whole acre;(ſay.it,be two) with corn, or the beſt commodity | 
you'can wiſh, and the, Orchard ſhall exceed by:diversdegrees. + {11/5 + 
' In Frax,,and ſome other Countries, and ini Exelardy they _ and - 
wake, great uſe of Cyder and Perry, thus made :* Dreſs;exeny * OY 
Apple, the alk Dpper-<ndyand all galls away, Ramp them, ard 


ſtrain 


\, $2 
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Fruit, 


Water. / 


Conſervecs- 


Delight the 


chief end of 
Orchards. 


An Orchard 
delightſomes 


flrain''them, and withia twenty four hours run them vp into 
clean, ſweet and ſound veſſels, for fear of evil air, which they 


will readily take : and if you hang a poakful of Cloves, Mace, 
Nutmegs, Cinnamon, Ginger and peels of Lemmons in the mid- 
deſt of the' Veſlel, it will make ic as wholfome and pleaſant as 


Wine. The like vfage doth Perry require. 


Theſe drinks are very wholſome, they cool, purge and pre- 
vent hot Agues. But this skill I leave to Phyſicians, 

The benefit of your Fruit, Roots and Herbs, though it were 
bur to eat and fell, is much. = OI fs. 


-:: Water diſtitled of Roſes, Woodbind, Angelica, are both pro- 
itable and wondrous pleaſant , and comfortable, Saffron and 


Eiquoras wHl yield you much, 

Conferves and Preſerves, are Ornaments to your Feafts, 
health in your Sickneſs, and a good- help to your friend; and to 
your Purſe. 

He that will not be moved with ſuch unſpeakable profits, is 
well worthy to want, when others abound in plenty of good 


things.. 
CHAP. XVII. 
| Ornaments. 
: F Ethinks hitherto we have but a bare Orchard for fruit, 
VL and but half good, fo long as it wants thoſe come1y Or- 
naments that ſhould give beauty to all our labours, and make 
much for the honeſt delight of the owner and his friends. 

For it is not to be: doubted , but as God bath given man 
things profitable, ſo hath he allowed him honeſt comfort, de. 
light; and recreation 1n all the works of his bands. Nay, all.his 
labours under the Sun without this are troubles and yexations 
of mind ; For what is greedy gain without delight; but moil- 
ing, and turmoiling in ſlavery? But comfortable delight, with 
content, is the good of every thing, and the pattern of Heaven. 


- A-morſel of bread with comfort, is better by much than a fat 


Ox. with unquietneſs. '' And who can deny but the principal 
end of: an-Orchard, is the honeſt delight of one wearied with 
the work of his lawful- calling? The very works of, and in an 


Orchard and- Garden, are -better than- the eaſe and reſt of, and. 


from other labours. When God had made a man after.his own 
Image, 


ans: NAN ee Res Ee AERIE 


' ments into a moſt delicate Garden .and Orchard, whereby they 
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_ no-lefs' commodity, 
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Images, in a perfect Nate, and would. have. him; to reprefent 
himſelf ia authority, tranquility, and pleaſure upon the' earch, 
he placed him in Paradiſe, What was Paradiſe? but a Gar- 
den, an Orchard of Trees and Herbs, full of pleaſure, and-ne- a,q,,.; 
thing there but delights. The gods of the earth reſembling ja pacadice. 
the great God of Heaven in Authority, Majefty, and ahundance Aff 

of all things, wherein is their moſt delight? - and whither, do 

they withdraw themſelves from the troubleſome affairs of theic 

eſtate, being ticed with the hearing and judgio of litigious cape of woe- 
Controverſies, choaken ( as it were) with the cloſe air of their cifomnes. 
ſumptuous Buildings, their ſtomachs cloyed . with. variety. of 

Banquets, their ears filled and.oyer-burthened with tediqus-dife | | 
courſings ? Whither, but into their Orchards, ;made and -pre- *** **# tf 
pared, dreſſed and deſtinated for that purpoſe, to' renew and orchard is'the 
refreſh their ſenſes, and to call home their over-wearied ſpirits ? remedy, 
Nay, it is ( no doubt) acomfort to them, to ſet open their caſe- 


may not only ſee that, wherein they ſo. much -delightedg but 

alſo to give freſh, ſweet and pleaſant air to, their Galleries-and _ 

Chambers. | 119- ,V 2975;19 5 ly ve 
And look what theſe men do by reaſon of thei greatneſs and an aclightsin- 

ability, provoked with delight, the ſame doubtleſs would-every Orchards, 

of us do, if power were anſ{werable to qur delixgs, whereby we | 5 


nt ww oY 


' ſhew manifeſtly, that of all other delights on earth, they that are 


taken by Orchards are moſt excellent, and moſt; agreeing with =" 


| For whereas every other pleaſure commonly fills ſac one bf This delizhts 
our ſenſes, and that only with delight; this makegll-our {eq- all the ſenſes, 
ſes ſwim in pleaſure, and that with infinite yariety,joyned.with..;,:..._:,_ 


- 


' That famoys Philoſopher, an@ matchleſs Orator,- 7..71;C. Delighterhold 
preſcribeth nothing more fit, to take away. the. rediouſneſs of 426: 
three or fourſcore years, than the pleaſures bf an Orchard. 

What can your eye deſire to leg, your ears to hear, YOUr Cauſes of de- 


- month to take, or your noſe to ſmell, that is nat to be had.in an{ighr in any 


Orchard, with abundance of yariety ?., What mote delightſome 9rchend. 


than an infinite variety of ſweet ſmelling flowers, decking with” ; 


Yandry colours, the green I earth;the univer "__ 
| | | ther, 
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thergf"u83 all;' Twi chef. aveſported TE FTE TRE all the 
World carat ample theiifand whetein ittis more. fit: to'admire 
the Dyer, than imitate his Workmanſhip, cotonting not'on] 


y 
"the earth; bat-detking the aIf, and WL.. cyery | breath and 
nibed 64 oi ai hike: 1294 


Flowers. - 950 Phofeofe red!lDathadl! PtPyet + and; double" ddubtL Prog ince- 
” þ RJ: the {veer Miki Rok Abablc's aft MAY the donibte arid 
ae OA I-Re6Ae TWO SnieeE Fenti ig Wo Wovtbitie/double 
— 2 "AU ſihgte Zabf double double. © Pui rple 'ahd' double 
+ :Ctinfliph;" aiitUSuble Yonbk Confies, Printeat? d&ble ard 
:firggte; FheVioler ana & beſt NON Hor ſmelling, freerly. 
; pong any hn LOH RR 
—_ an 20A $82Heſe fre APE? your Cd ug] orally” arld 
og ue bopderly: plated in;Felr borders and {quares,and ſointermingted, 
1þ3-7 75 QatOn6466KiH *thereon, cannot bur wonde* oo) ſee, what Ne- . 
; " Biſe} cortrefttd by Wrtiican th: 
Mounts, Yo 1Nfietf you BeoRHF divers corners! of your Orchard Moutts 
- +of Son Sp3bog#@GuHfouf YIwrought'withih and withont, bt; bf 
"= o besrtN edbered:2 Wick! Td trees, Kentiſh Chettles,. Pamſvts, 
——_ = t4 Plums, &c.- with {tairs., of precious workmanſhip : and 1 in ſome 
DO! > [> beerner £88 Mite ©) tree DidÞFor Ctock ,.and fore Antick 


Dialb3*.. ry 'WotkS 3/41 eſpe tally Hilver-f6 ounding Mofj Tek,nixt Toftcuments, 
Muſick. * Bn-VigIovs; | ing” if the 


-DaBptit®'3 cl 1459 {7230 917: ) 2907 7 How Wh hy Wraps wfh 
walks. £4vf SSEWalh8/ broza "A long, doſe He's ofith, i Aike th& 76m. 
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| Hqunds,tochaſe the Deer, or hunt the Hare, This kind.of hun- +, :- -. ++ 
ting ſhall not waſte your Coty, nor much your Coyn. © . -. | | 
.: Mazes well framed a man's height, may perhaps: make your Mazes. 
friend wander in gathering of Berties till he cannot recover 
bimſf without, your help. 4h hi 
11,.To-have otcaffon to exerciſe within your, Orchard, it ſhall be Bowling: l 
a pleaſure to have a bowling-Alley, ar,rather.(. which. is more pied” + + 
ants agd more. healthful CT: pair of 
Ims. Fn KY” A 


Bufs,. to. ſtretch your 
Roſemary and ſweet. Eglantine are ſeemly Ornamen ts about Herbs. 


4 Door or Window, and. Io is Woodbine. , I 87-214 
5, ook Chap. 15, and you, ſhall ce the form of a Conduit ; .if Conduits .” 


F$zere were two'er mare,, it, were not amiſs., * 


Ang. in, mine own. pinion, 1 could highly commend. your 
Orcherd, if either through it, or hard by 1c, there fouls run a 
pleaſant River with ſilver ſtreams, you might {it in your Mount, River. 
pf A868 eckled Trout, fleighty Eel, or ſome other dainty 
{FHIN, 1. i. Meats, rheregn you. may cow with a Boat, and fiſh Moats.: 
GH Note” | ; BO go T5102! 9. ph 


.;- Store of Bees in.a, warm and. dr 'Bee-houſe,.comely made of ce. 
Fir-boards;;.to ſfing;.and fit, and” feed upon, your flowers. and 
ſprouts, make a; pleaſant noiſe and ſight. For cleanly and inno- 
cent Bees, of all other things, Iove; and become, and,thriye in 
31 Orchard. Itthey thrives they. inf needs, if your Garginier 
ba $kilful, and love them;;. tor they love their. friends, and'hate 
- KORG but their enemies ) theywill, .balides the, pleaſure, yield 
great. profit to. pay him his wages; yea, the increaſe of twenty 
Stocks. or Stools with: other fees, will keep your Occhard, 
': . You need, not, doubt,their ſtings, for they hurt, not, whom | | 
they know, and they knoiv their Keepzr and Acquaintance., If a 
you like not to come among, them, you need not doubt them ;. | 
for but near their ſtore, and in their own defence, they will not 
fight, and in that caſe only (and who can blame them ? )they are ' 
manly, and fight deſj Fragly a ( 8 that honourable Lady 
at Hacknes, whoſe -_ ot iu gtice mine Orchard ) uſe 
to make ſeats for them in the ſtone-walls of their- Orchard, or 
Garden, which is good, but wood is better. 
A Vine overſhadowing a ſeat, is very comely, though her Vine, 
Grapes with us ripen ſlowly. - One 
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Birds. 


One chief grace that adorns an Orchard, 1 cannot” let flip: 


Nightingale. 2 brood of N ightingals, who with'{ſcyeral notes and tunes, with 


\ Robin-red- 
breſt. 
'Wren. 


Black: bird, 
Thruſt, 


. pillars, and all noyſome worms and flies. 


.a ſtrong delightſome'yoice out of a weak body, will bear you 
company night and day. She loves (andlives in) hots of woods 
in her heart, She will help you to cleanſe your trees of Cater- 

The gentle Robin- 
red-breſt will help her, and in winter in the coldeit ſtorms will 

keep apart. Neither will the filly Wren be behind in Summer, 
with her diſtinCt whiſtle, (like a ſweet Recorder)to chear your 


ſpirits. 


The'Black-bird and Throſtle (for I take it, the Thruſh ſings 
not, but deyours ) ſing loudly in a Afay morning, and delights 
'the ear much,and you need not want their company, if you haye 
ripe Cherries or Berries, and would as gladly as the reſt do 
Jour pleaſure : but I had rather want their company than my 
'frvit. 

What ſhall I ſay ? A thouſand of pleaſant delights are attend- 
ing an Orchard : and ſooner ſhall I be weary, than can rec- 
kon the leaſt part of that pleaſure, which one that hath, and 


.Joyes an Orchard, may find therein. | 


"Whart'is there of all theſe few that I have reckoned, which 
-do not pleaſure the eye, the ear, the ſmell and taſte ? And by 
the ſenſes, as Organs, Pipes and Windows, theſe delights are 
"carried to refreſh the gentle, generous and noble mind. 

To conclude, What joy may you have, that you living to 
ſuch an age, ſhall ſee the bleſſing of God on your labours while 


. - you live, and leave behind you to heirs or fucceflors, ( for God 


'will make heirs ) ſuch a work, that many ages after your death 
thall record your love to their Country? And therather, when 
= conſider (Chap. 14-) to what length of time your work is to 
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The Soyl, | 


HE Soyl of an Orchard and Garden differ 
only in theſe .three gue : Firſt, the Gar- 
dens ſoil would be omewhat dryer, becaule pry, 
herbs being 'more 'tender 'then trees, 'can' 
neither abide moiſtnre nor-drovght, in ſuch 
exceſſive meaſare as trees ; and therefore 

y; __  havingadrier ſoy}, the remedy is eaſie againſt - 

drought : if needbe, water ſoundly; 'whieh-may be done with" , 
_ labour, the compaſs of a Garden being nothing; fo greatas'! . 
of an -Orchard':' andthis' is the canſe *(if they 'know. it)' that 
Gardnersraife their ſquares; but if moiſture trouble you, 1 ſee * 

no remedy without a general danger, except in 'Hops, which de- Hops. 
light much in a law and fappy earth. | -* | | h 

econdly, the ſoyl of a Garden: would'be plain and level, at 

alt every ſquare, (for we purpoſe the ſquare to be-the fitteſt - - 
fcxm) the reaſonis, the herbs ofa garden wanting ſuch helps as 
ſhoyld tay the water which = a— hath;8 the roots of _ 
cing 


FI as et a. 


being meliow and looſe, is ſoon either waſht away, or ſeads out 
his. heart by goo. much drenching and, waſhing, FN 
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Thirdly, ifa Garder-ſoilbe not clear of weeds, and namely of | 


grafr, the herbs ſhall never thrive ; for how ſhould good herbs 
proſper, when evil weeds wax fo faſt,conſidering good herbs are 
tender in reſpect of evitweeds: theſe being ſtrengthned by na- 
ture, and the other by art? Gardens have ſmall place in compa- 
riſon, and therefore may more eaſily be followed.at the leaſt one 
half year before, and the better dreflcd after 'it. is framed. And 
you ſhall find that clean keeping doth not onely ayoid danger of 
gathering. weeds, but alſo isa ſpecial ornament,and leaves more 
plentifully/fap for, your tender herbs. © th AA. 
bD. # ] \ GQHAP. IF: 
Of the Sites. 
Cannot fee-in any. fort, how the ſite of the one ſhould not be 
good and fit for the other: The ends of both being one, good, 
wholeſome, and much frutt joyned with delight, unlefs trees be 
more able to abide the nipping froſts than tender herbs ; bur I. 
am ſure, th: flowers of tres are as ſoon periſhed with cold, as. 
any herb, except Pumpion and Mclons. 
11,26 c194-b 147 0 Of AOFAr 1.5) 2, 
” Et that which is ſaid in the.Orchards form, ſuffi@for a 
+ Garden in general - but fox ſpecial forms.in ſqua 
areas many, as there are devices in. Gardiners brains.N 
the wit and art of a $kilful Garginer iy this:point nor - 
mended, that:ean work:more-yariety for. breeding of more de-. 
lightfome choice, and; of ajl.thoſc things, where the owner j$4-,; 
ble and{deſirous/to.ye ſatisfied, The numberof Forms, Mazes,and 


A 


| , } 
At. _ ma 


Knots is bo gregt,909.menary ſo diverſ}y delighted, that Ileave: 
ce 


every. Houſe-wife to her ſelf, eſpecially ſceing to ſet down many, 


—& 


had. been bur to fill much paper, yetki& Idepgive ber of all de- - 


Hght and diretion,;lether view, theſe:few, choige, new:forms:5 
and note this generallz,that all plots are, ſq; nd all are bor- 
dered-about with Privit, Raiſins, Fea-bergies, Roſes, Thoinf 
Roſemary, Bee-flowers, Hyſop, Sage, or ſuch, 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of rhe Duuntity. 


| A Garden requireth rot-fo largea ſcope of ground as an Or- 
{ A. chard, both i-regard of the much weeding, dreſſing, and 
removing, andalſothe pains ina Garden is not {0 well repayed 
home, as in am-Orchatd. It is to'be granted, that the Kitchin 
garden doth yield rich gains, by Berries, Roors, Cabbages, &c. 


.but notwithſtanding I am of opinion.,.that it were better for 
" England that we had more Orchards and Gardens, and more 

| large. ' And therefare, we leave the quantity-toevery mans abi- 
.lity and will. k | 


"CHAP. V. 
'Of Fence. ', 
Ee sillow Gardens in Orchard plots, and the benefit 
JF of a Garden is much,they both require a ſtrong and fhrow- 


ding fence. Therefore leaving this, 'let us come to the Herbs 

themſelves, which mult be the fruit of all theſe labours. 

CHAP. VI. 
| "Of ewo-Gardens. 

ÞPErbs are of two Torts, and therefore it is meet, (they re- 
_ *quiring divers manners-of Husbandry) that we have'two 
Gardens; a garden for flowers, anda Kitchin garden; or a Sum- 
mer garden : not that wemean fo perfect a diſtinCtion, that we 
mean the Garden For Hoyers ſhould or can be without herbs 
good for the Kitchin, or the-Kitchin-garden fhould want flow- 
ers, nor on the-contrary ; but for the moſt F = they would bo 
- ſevered: firſt,becauſe your-Garden-flowers ſhall ſuffer ſome diſ- 
grace, if among them you intermingle Qnions, Parſnips, 8c. Se- 
.condly, yout len that is durable, muſt be of one form - but 
that which.is-your Kitchins uſe, wa yield daily Roots;or other 
herbs, and ſuffer deformity.' Thirdly, the herbs of both will not 
ving. Firſt therefore, 
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yet theſe are no way comparable to the fruit of a Rich Orchard: | 


5 | be both alike ready, at one time, either for gathering,or remo- X 
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Of the Summer Garden. _ © 
T>= herbs and flowers are comely and durable for ſquares 
& Knots,& all to be ſet at Michael-tide,or ſomewhat before; 
that they may be ſetled in, and taken with the ground before 
winter, though they may he Set, eſpecially ſown, in the ſpring. 
Rofes and all ſotts, (ſpoken of in the Orchard) muſt be Ser. 
Some uſe to ſct ſlips and twine them, which ſometimes, bur ſel 
dome thrive all. | 
Roſemary, Lavender, Bee-flowers, Ifop, Sage, Time, Cow- 
5 Piony, Dailſcs, Clove-Gilliflowers, Pinks, Southern= wood, 
Lillies, of all which hereafter. 


| | Of the Kitchin Garden, _ ; 
$ ew your Garden for flowers doth in a ſort peculiarly 
challenge to it ſelf a perfect, and exquiſite form to the eyes, 
yet you may not altogether _ this, where your herbs for 
the pot do grow: And therefore Tome hefe make comely borders 
with the herbs aforeſaid ; the rather, becauſe abundance of Ro- 
ſes and Lavender, yield much profit, and comfort to the Tenſes: 
Roſe water, Lavender; the one cordial (as alſo the Violets, Bur- 
Tage, and Bugloſs) the other reviving the ſpifits by the ſenſe of 
ſmelling, moſt durablefor ſmell, both in flowers afid wa- 
ter: you need not here raiſe your beds,as in the other Garden, 
Summer towards, Will. ndt, let too much wet annoy 
you, and theſe herbs require tore moiſture: yet muſt you have 
your beds divided,that you iniay go betwixt to weed, and ſome- 
what of form would be expected: To which it availeth that you 
lace your herbs of biggeſt growth, by walls, or in borders, as 
Fennel, &c. and the loweſt in the middeſt, as Saffron, Straw- 
TDN ae 


Eye nn 
| - Diviſioni of Herbs. '_.  \ , .:...., 
Arden herbs are inhumetable, yet theſe are $9iyjjon, and 
ſufficient for our Copyitty-bouſe-wives. ' ©. .,..5 
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Fennel, Angelica, Tanſie, Hollihock, Lovage, Elicampane, 
French Mallows, Lilies, Eros POpky> —_— ory and 
Clary! "S707 
Herbs of etchile or ach, | 

Burrage, Bugloſs, Parſly, Sweet Sicily, Flower-deluce, Stock- 
Gill-flowers, Wall-flowers, Anaiſceds, Coriander, Fether- few, 
Mary- golds, Oculus Chriſta, Langdiboct, Alexander, — 
Benedictus:::; - | i; 

Herbs of ſmaller g kvd. 
7 Panſie,or Heasts cale,Coaſt- Marjoram.Sayory.Straw-berr! Ss, 
Saffron, ;Licoras, Daffedowndiltics, Leeks, Chives, Chibbals, 
Skerots, Onions, Bachelors buttons, Daiſies, Penny-royal. 

Hitherto, I have only reckoned up,and put in this rank, fome 
Herbs : their hy my apr _ Al ———_— order, 
the: deer fe) be found. w 
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Anpelicd is ee 222450 Ut Teed, whereof \ beareth plen- 
i the ſecond year,fand ſqpyer, You may xemovethe roots the 


oa 
4 
5 
F% 


rſt year: |. aves diſtilled, yield water, ſpyaraigh, to expel 
ola tbe gd; CLIN Book dried then Reb 
oppeth-tt por "ag? 


> niſceds nike their er Hear "feeds the Bit year, 
andUlcth as Coriander It is good for opening the PIPSSAnd. It 
Is uſed in'Conſfics.. 

"Artictioaks, ate recewed by dividing; the Ragts. noe jJn 
Match:every” third br foutth year. "They y require; þ.(6vera 
_ age, and therefore a ſeveral whole plot by th& Ne Reg 
ly, conſidering they are,plenyful of-fruit much deſired. 
-- Burrage,and Bugtofs,two Cofdials, renew themſelves by ſeed 
;yearly, which is —_ to be _ they are exceeding =” 
LAs Roe god on £5, = oh foros the 

ces-and 

moet + Cp F'y banks al Fs "IA Tweet Wy 

qualifying head-ach." 


Cab- 
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Cabbages, requiregreat:roow, they feed the fecond year,forre | 
them in Februgry, remove them when: the plants are an hand- 
ful long, ſet deep-and wet. Look well in drought for the white 
Caterpillars, wortu, the; ſpayns,under:;ithe/leaf.glaſely:z for c- 
very living:Creature:doth ſeek food and quiet ſhizler;andgrow+ 
ing-quick/they draw:togandeat-the heart: you may find them 
in a rainy dewy morning. : 
I# is, a good Pot-herb, and of this herb called. Cole, :our 
Country-houſe-wifes:give their Pattage their: _ and call 
them\Cael!, SIg2 10) 3 
Carduus'Benedictus, or bleſſed Thiſtle, Geds-nd Feathbe firſt 
year - the excellent vertue thereof, I refer to: Hetbaliz for we 
are Gardiners, not Phyſi Lians... | 
Carrets are ſown lzte in Aprilor May, as | elſe they 
ſeed the firſt year, and then their roots are naught:.the ſecond 
yesr.they die, their:root grow great, and.requice largs FOOne. 
- Chibals or Chives, hay&theit:noats: parted,as Garlick;Litties, | 
&'c.andſo are they fer every third or tourth year : a good Pot 
herb, opening, but evikfor the: eyes. 
Clary, is ſown, it ſeeds the ſecond year, and dies. It is ſome- 
| a__ barſh in taſte, a little in portage is good, SEEN 
the reins. 
Coaſt, Root patted;; makes:Sets in arch, it beats rio ſe- 
cond year ; it is uſed in Alein Afay. - j1 
oriander,;i is foruſage and uſes, much. like Anniſceds:. | 
Daffadowndillies, have their roots parted, arid:fet:ance ih 
oem or-four: years, yin or wry ra Aower! OO 
after (Alirtſnonmer rare; ſcarce 0.17 Phey Arerimore: 4 Orai- 
: ment than. for uſe; fo'are Datlres:: 151011 10 3yed 1.:19wo?-7:1 
Daiſte:roots parted: and Set, as Flower-fleluce, tCnts- 
mile, when you ſee them grow too thick or decay: '' Fhey. he 
good to keep up, and ſtrengthen. the —_— of Jour borders, As 
Pinks, tiny be red, whice; mit. 7 | 
, \ Elicampane-Root iv]ong-laſtingj as isthe Lovege: itſeeds hy 
yearly, you may divide the Rooty, ant} Set 5>the Root taken! im 
| Wins odtodhy! dried, /pawdetetl,- and:drunk ).'ro ki 
itches; EE HD1S » 
J Endive and Sacgoty, ave much like i in nature, ſhape and uſes 
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they renew themſelyes by ſeed, as Fennel, and other herbs. You 
_-_ remove them before they put forth ſhanks = a pood Pot- 
er 


Fennel is renewed, either by the feeds ( which it beareth the 
fecond year,and ſo yearly in great ahundanceYſown in the fall or 
Spring, or by dividing one Root-into many ſets, as Artichoake. 
It is long of growth and life. You may remove the root unſhanke- 
[t is exceeding good for the eyes, diſtiNed, or any otherwiſe ta- 
ken : it is uſed in dreſſing Hives for ſwarms, a very good Por- 
herb, or for Sallets. _— | - 

Fether-few ſhakes feed. Good againſt a ſhaking Fever, taken 
14 2 poſlet drink faſting. | | 

. Flower-de-luce, long laſting, divide his roots and: Sect - the 
roots dryed have a ſweet ſmell. 

Garlick may be ſer an handful diſtance, two inches deep, in 
the edge of your beds. Part the head into ſeveral cloves, and e- 
very clove ſet in. the latter end of Febraary, will increaſe to a 
great head before Sepre-mber : good for opening, evil for eyes; 
when the blade is long, faſten two and two together, the heads 
-will be digger. i \ 

, Hollihock riſeth high,ſeedeth and dyeth; the chief uſe I know, 
is ornament. - OE oe” ge” 
-- Hop'is reafonable-long laſting : young Roots are good Set, 
flips better. A good pot-herb. : ps 


July-flowers, commonly called Gilly-ftowers, or Clove July- 


flowers;(Icall them ſo,becauſe they flower in Jauly)they have the 
[name of Cloves, of their ſent. may well call them the King of 
- fowersexceptthe Roſe,& the beſt ſort of themare calledQueen- 
July-flowers. I have of them nine or ten feyeral colours, & divers 
.of then-as big as Rofes xof all flowers (fave the Damask Roſe) 
they ate the moſt pleaſant to-fight and ſme), they laſt not paft 
three or four years unremoved. Take the ſhips (without ſhanks) 
and Set any time fave in extream froſt;but eſpecially at 2Gche- 
| elride. Their uſt isimuch; in ornament,and comforting the ſpi- 
'rits, by the S&enſe-of ſmelling. | Fo ef 
\ ._  July-flowets of the Walls Wal July-ffowers, Wall-flowers, 
or Bee-flowers,or Winter-July-ftowers, becauſe growing in 
, wallseven in winter,and good for Bees, will grow even in __ 
_ walls, 
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walls,they will feem dead in Sammer,and yet revive in Winter 
they-yield ſeed pogway which you may ſow at any time,or in 
any broken earth,eſpecially on the top of a mud-wall, but moiſt; 


. you may ſet the root before it be brancht, every ſlip that is nor 


flowr*d will take root, or crop him in the Summer, and he will 
flower in Winter, bnt his Winter ſeed is untimely. Fhis and 
Palmes are exceeding good, and timely for Bees. 

Leeks yield ſeedthe ſecond year, unremoved, and dye, unleſs 
you remove them, uſually to eat with Salt and Bread, as Onions 
always green, good pot-herb, evil for the eyes. 

Lavender-fpike would be removed within ſeven years, or 
eight at the moſt : ſlips twined, as Hyſop and Sage, would take 
beſt at AGchael-tide. This flower is good for Bees,moſt comfor- 
table for ſwelling, except Roſes : and kept dry, is as ſtrong af- 
uw - year, as when it is gathered. The water of this is comfor- 
caDICe. 

White Zavender would be removed ſooner. 

Lettice yields feed the firſt year, and dyes : ſome betime, and 
if you would haye them Cabbage for ſellets, remove them as you 
do Cabbage. They are uſual 1n Sallets and in the pot. 

Lillies white and red,remove once in three or four years,their 
roots yield many Sets, like the Garlick. 24chael-tide is the beſt. 
They grow high,after they get root. Thefe roots are good to 
break-a boil, as are Mallows and Sorrel. 

Malton, French or gagged, the firſt or ſecond year, ſeed 
plentifully. Sow in A4arch, or before. They are good for the 
houſewifes pot, or-to break a bunch. | 
* eHMarigolds, moſt commonly come of ſeed, you may remove 
the Plants when qe inches long. The double Marigold, 
being as big as a little Roſe, is good for ſhew. They area good 
Pot-heftb. | 

Oculus Chrifts, or Chriſts-eye, ſeeds, and dyes the firſt or ſe- 
cond year: you may remove the young Plants,but ſeed is better, | 
One of theſe ſeeds put into the eye, within three or four hours 
will gather a thick ﬆin, clear the eye,. and bolt it ſelf forth 
without hurt to the eye. A good Pot-herb. ENS 
_ * Onions are ſown in February, they are gathered at eFichael- 

ide, and all the Summer long, for Sallet ;as alſo-young —_— 
AY 
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Sage, Ulubals, Letrice, tweet Sicily, Fennel, &'e. good alone, or 
what meat, muttons,&c. for ſawee, eſpecially for the pot. 
Par fly ſowe the firſt year, and ule the next year; it ſeeds plen- 
tifully, an herb of much uſe, as ſweet Sicily is. The Seed and 
Roots are good againſt the ſtone... ..... | 

Parſnips require an whole plot;they be plentiful and common, 
ſowe them in February, the King's { that 1s in the middle ) ſeed 
brozdeſt and.reddeſt. Parſnips are ſuſtenance for a ſtrong ſto- 
mach, not good-for cyil eyes: When they cover the earth, in 
a drought to tread the tops, makes. the Roots bigger... 

. Penny-rayal, or pudding-grafs, crecps along. the ground, like 
g5Oupd Iv.y... It laſts long,hke daiſies, becauſe it puts and ſpreads 
aily new roots. Divide,and remove the roots,it hath apleafanc 
taſte & ſmcl}, gocd for the pot,cr backtmeat,or Haggas pudding, 
Pumnpicns, ict Seeds with your finger, a finger deep, late in 
earch, as ſo ſoon-as they appear, every night if you doubt 
troſt, cover them, anq water-them continually out. ef a: water- 
pot : they be-very tender, their fruit is great, and. wateriſh. 
+ ape bearcth a great flower, and the ſeed will make 

'ou ſleep. | | 
: Radiilh is fawce for cloyed ſtomachs, as Capers, Olives, and 
Gucumbers, caſt their ſcedsall fummer long here and there, and 
you ſhall. haye them always.young and freſh. EY 

| Roſemary, the Grace of Herbs here in Englazd, in other Coun- 
tries common. To ſet ſlips immediately after Lammas,is the ſu- 
reſt way. Seed ſown may proyewell, fo they be ſown in hot wea- 
ther, ſomewhat moiſt, and good earth.:/ for. the herb,- though 
great,isneſh and tendex(as Ltake it)brougbtfront hot Conntries 
co us-in'the cold North. {ct thing. 4t.becomes a, window well. 
The uſe is much in meats, more in Phyfick, moſt-for Bees. 

- Rue, or Herb of Grace, continually green, the ſlips are ſet. It 
laſts long.as Roſemary, Southerawood,&c. too-ftropg for mine 
Hoyſe-wifes pot, unleſs ſhe will brew.Ale therewith,agaiaft the 
Plague; let-them, not ſeed if you will bave them laſt. + .. 

Saffron,eyexy third year. hisroots would be removed at. 2{d- 
ſummer, for when all other | Hezbs grow moſt, it dicth./ It 
flowreth at Afichael-ridey and growethr all Winter : keeps his 
fowersf.rom Birds in the morning, and gather the yeloy, (ef 

they 
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they ſhape much like Lillies ) dry, and after dry them.,they be 


precious, expelling diſeaſes from the heart and ſtomack. 
Savory, feeds and dyes the firſt year, good for my Houſwites 


- pot and pye. 


Sage, ſet ſlips in Jay, and they grow aye ; let it not ſeed, it 
will laſt te longer. The uſe is much and common. The Mgn- 
kiſh-Proverb is rrieam. 1 \K 

" Cur moreatur homo.cui ſalvia crgſcit in harto. "Ci 3G 2 

Sherots, the Roots are ſet when they be parted, as Plony, and 
Flawer-deluce at Michazl-tide, the Root is but ſmall and very 
{weet, I'-know .none other ſpecial uſe but the Table. * 

Sweet Szc:ly, long laſting,pleaſantly taſting, either the ſeed 
ſown, or the root:parted, or: removed, makes increaſe, it is of 
like: uſe with Parſley.  - | © | | 

Strawberries, long laſting, ſet Roots at Afichael-tide, or the 
Spring, they be red, white and green, and ripe, when they be 
great.and:ſofr, ſome by 245d4/ummer with us. TFhe uſe is, they 
will cool my Houſewife well, if they be put ia Wine or Cream 


.with'Sugar, |: KW. $04.593G 7, 
Time, both ſeeds, ſlips, and-Roots are good, if it ſeed not; it 
will laſt three or four years er more,it;{melleth comfortably. It 
hath much uſe, :namely, in all-cold meats, it is good for Bees. 
- Turmp, is fown: In the ſecond year they ear: plenty of fed; 
.they require the fame time of fowing thatCarrets do*:” they 
are fick of the ſame diſeaſe that Cabbages be. The ropt'-in- 


ccreaſethi:much, 3it is:moſt» wholeſome, if tit be-fown in a*good | 


and well tempered.earth ;-Soveraign for eyes'afid bees, 

I reckon theſe herbs only,becauſe I teach my Country Houſe- 
.wife; not Skilful Artiſts 3. and icifhould he 2ap-endleſs Jabour, 
and. would imake ithe imatter :tedjous ito reckon” uf Land- 
chief, Stock-Gilly- flowers, Charvel, Valerian, Go tobed at ridon,, 
Pioxny, Lidoras,'[anſie, Garden-2Mints,, Germander, Cemaury; and 
a:thoufand fuch Phyſick Herbs. Let: her ficſt grow” cunning in 
this, and then ſhe:may inlarge her Garden'ias her.skill and abi- 


+lity .encreaſeth. ' And to help herthe-more,''I'have i ſepdown 
theſe! Obſervations: 757: 2:14 720: 5153 232g 0 {9216 
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CHAP. IX, 


General Rules it Gardening. 


T* the South parts, Gardening may be more timely, and 


more ſafely done, then with us in Yorkſhire, becauſe our air 
15 not ſo favourable, nor our ground ſo good, 

2. Secondly, moſt ſcedsſhakeby turning the good earth, 5re 
renewed, their Mother the earth keeping them 1n her bowels, 
till the Sun their Father can reach them with his heat. 

3. In ſetting herbs, leave no top more than a handful aboye 
the ground, nor more than a foot er the earth. 

'3. Twine the roots of thoſe ſlips you ſer, if they will abide 


' it. Gilly-flowers are too tender. 


5. Set moiſt, and ſow dry. nn 

6. Set ſlips without ſhanks at any time, except at Afrdſum- 
-rer, and in froſts. | | 

_ 7. Seeding ſpoils the moſt roots, as drawing the heart and 
ſap from the root. h | 

8. Gather for the pot and medicines, herbs tender and 
green, the ſap being in the top, but in Winter the root is beſt. 

9. All the herbs in the Garden for flowers would once in ſe- 
yen years be renewed, or ſoundly watered with puddle water, 
except Roſemary. Z | 

70, In all your Gardens and Orchards, Banks and Seats of 
Camomile, Penny-royal, Daiſies and Violets, areſecmly and 
comfortable,  * 

II: Theſe require whole plots, Artichoaks,Cabbages, Turmps, 
Parſnips, Onions, Carrets, and (if you will) Saffron and Sker- 
ries. -..- ©: \- ap | 

12. Gather all your ſeeds, dead, ripe and dry. 

13. Lay not dung to the roots of your herbs, as uſually they 
do > for dung not melted is too hot even for Trees. 

14; Thin ſetting and ſowing ( ſothe: roots ſtand not palt 
a foot diſtance ) is profitable, for the herbs will like the better. 
Greater herbs would have more diſtance, ye 

15. Set and ſow herbs in their time of growth,(except atF6l. 


ſummer, 
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ſummer, for then they are too: tender )-but Trees! in their rune = 


c0 reſt. 

16. A good Houſe-wife may, and will gather ſtore of herbs 
for the pot,about Lammas, and dry them, and pound them, and 
in winter they will do good ſervice. . 

"Thus 1 have immed* onr- Bomb to our Country Houſe- 


þ+ ſometimes they are) heEact Lien may Thap :3. The 


Skill and pally of weedin Es with weeding Lives of 
a6, and their rk ware: them to 


CHAP. KY; 
The Hubarde of Bets. 


" remaineth-one neceſſary tis geo 
in mine Opinion makes as. mch/f6 pngerticl as either 
flowers, or-form, or cleanneſs, and"l an fure as commodious 
as any of, or all the ret: whichis Bees, well ordered. And1 
will not account her any of my good Houſe-wives, that want- 
eth either Bees, or skilfulneſs about them, . And though:I know 
ſome have written -well-and truly, and others more plentifully 

n this Theme: yet ſomewhat have I learned by experience, 

einga Bee-maſter my ſelf) which bitherto I cannot find put 
into welkin for which 1 think our. Houſe-wives will-count 
themſelves. «baholding unto me.....1..j.;. - 

The firft thing that a Gardiner 
for, is, an houls not ſtakes and ſtones abroad, Sub dio : 
ſtakes rot and reel, Rain and Weather eat your hivers and = 
vers, and-oold mo oft of all is hurtful for T_ Bees... Therefore 
you muſt; have an x nil Fae a. dure dryorall, in your 
Garden,near.or-jn your Orcha 90s 10Tp flowers and 
OT AD HOT Ben. > : mn F419 © 
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Bees malt be tareful Bee-houfes: 
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'This: the form 32 Frameſtariding:on polts with one floor (if (if 


bearers, and back poſts, covered over with boards, flat-wiſe, 
Let the floors be without holes or clifcs, teſt in caſting time 


the Bees ie obnd' Fay.” _ 27% 1-H 

\ And though your Hives ſand within an ; hand-brexdih the” 
one of anorher; Ny fee es the Bees Ny and home: - 

In this Frame a7 Fe ftand try and warm, e ſpecially ! 
if yon-make _ doors ge FWdobs, to Throwd etgrdef 
winter, as an hou Vi Kaye the hives: 
SER Tod ha are Drenpth- 
ens my Bees much, and veg wal: tait* fix vo one. ' © cf go 

: Mr. Markbum nents yes of Woog : 1 Hifco 
flives, them RD _- BT dF 
wW t Ie 
nefs. fie Br 


of op or eee like. _— ocea 


os ej 


hive 


you would have it hold more i two floors)boarded, laid on- 


j LP ey, 
% 


to lift and turn hives,as ſhall appear hereafter, One light entive 
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hive of ſtraw, in that caſe, ':is better thaw one that is daubed, 
weighty- and cutnberſome, 1 wiſh-every hive; for a keeping 
ſwarm,-to hold thiee pecks at leaſt by meaſure; for too hittle 
. hives procure Bees, in caſting time;either to. lie'out-and loyter, 
or elſe to caſt before they be-ripeand ſtrong,and ſo make weak 
ſwarms and untimely : whereas if they have room ſufficient 
they ripentunely,and caſting ſeaſonably,are ſtrong, & fit for 
labour preſently. Neither would the Hive be-too great, for 
then they loyter, and waſte meat and time. " 
. Your Bees delight ih wood, for feeding,eſpecially for caſting, .  . 
therefore want not aniOrchard.' Ar May's frarm'is worth a _— of 
Mares Foal: if, they want.wood, they, be'in danger of fiying'a- oy 
way. Any time before 14dſummer is good for caſting,andtime- 
ly ; before Jwly 1s not-evil.. I much like Mr. Markhbam's opinion, 
for having a fwarm'in combs ofa dead or forſaken hive, fo they 
be freſh and cleanly. Tothink, that aſwarmof your own,or 
. others, will of it ſelficomeitito any ſuch hive; isa-meer concett, 
Expertocredt Roberro. Hig dmearing with honey isto mo. purpoſe, - 
forthe other Bees will eatitup. If your ſwarn knit in the top 
of a tree, as they will, if the wind beat thetni-not to fall down, 
letthe ſtool 'or ladder preſcribed in the Orchard do yon ſervice. 
The leſs the Spelks are; the lefsis the waſte of your-honey; & Spelks. 
the more eaſily willthey draw;'when you take your Bees: Four 
| Spelks athwart, and one:top Spelk are ſufficient. The Bees will 
| faſten their combs to the hive. A little honey is.good, but if - 
| yon want, Fennel will ſerve to rub your hive withal. TheHive 
being dreſt,and ready ſpelkt,rub'd,and the hole made for their 
| paſſage, ( I ufe no holein the Hive; but a piece of wood hoaT'd, 
| to fave the Hive, & keep out mice) ſhake in yoar Bees; or the 
moſt of them(for all commonly you caniot get)the remainder 
will follow. Many uſe fmoak, nettles, &o. which'P utterly dif 
like; for Bees love not to be moleſted.Ringing, in the tinie of 
caſting is a meer fancie: violent handling of them js ſimply evil, ._.... + 
becauſe Bees of all other creatures love cleanhitÞ6;at Seach: _- 
Therefore handle them leifurely,.and quictly;Aand their Keep 20 THn9 
er, whom they know, may do with them'whathe'willwith- 
\,out hurt : Being hived at night, bring thei ts thetr*ſeat.' Set. 
Four Hives all of one year anther: 15 hag22 eyoons Dig þ 
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Cluſtc ring. 
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 : Signes of \breeding, if they be ſtrong. / 
Ti avoid dead young Bees and Drones. 
2. They will ſweat.in the morning, till it run from them, 


| always when. they be ſtrong. 


11101 Stones of cafting. 


1. They will fly Droans by reaſon of heat. ; 
:.: 24 The young Swarms will once or twice,in ſome fair ſeaſon 
,come forth muſtring, as though they would caſt,to prove them- 
ſelves, and go in again. | 


.--:3., The night before they caſt, if you lay your ear tothe hives 


- mouth, yau {ball hear two or three, 'but eſpecially one above 


thereſt, cry, Up, np, up, or Tout, tout, tout, likea Trumpet 


| Tounding;the alarum to the battel. 


Much deſcanting there is of, and about the Maſter Bee, and 
their degrees,order and Government: but the truth inthis point 


Is rather imagined, than demonſtrated. There are ſome conje- 


Qtures of it, viz, weſe in the combs divers greater houſes than 
the reſt, and wecommonly hear the night before they caſt, fome- 


| time:one Bee; ſometime twa or more Bees, give a loud and fe- 


veral found from the.reſt,and ſometimes Bees of greater bodies 
than the common ſort : But what of all this ?: I lean not on 
conjettures, but love to ſet down what I -know to be. true, and 
leave. theſe. things to them that love to divine. ot 
Keep none weak, for it.is hazard oftentimes with Iofs. Feeding 
will not keep them - for being weak, they cannot.come down to 
meat, if they come down, they. die, becauſe weak Bees cannot 


abide cold. If none of theſe, yet will the other Bees,being ſtrong, 


{mellithe haney;and come.and ſpoil,and kill them.Some helps is 
.1n caſting time, to put two weak fwarms together, or 'as Mr. 
- Markban well faith; Let them not caſtlate, by raiſing them with 
. wood or ſtone, but with imps (ſay I.) An imp is, three or four 
- wreaths wrought as the Hive,the ſame:compaſs to raiſethe Hive 


withal;but by.experience in trial, Ihave found ont a better way 


Þy Clu yg Senor rang ;. hitherto not found out 


_efanythard | 
| ſock prond.and@bindsed from timely.caſting,with former Win- 


ow That is this: Aﬀter. caſting time, IfT have any 


ters poverty, or evil weather in caſting time, with two handle 
and crooks fitted for the purpoſe, I turn vp that ſtock fo þd- 


ſtexed 


: 
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ſtered with Bees, and ſet it-on-the crown,upon whick ſoturnes* 

with the month upward, F place another empty hive welldreſt, 
and ſpelkt, into which, without any labour, the ſwarm that 
would not depart,and caſt, will preſently aſcend; becauſe the old 
Bees have this quality (zs all other breeding creatures have)to » 
expel the young, when they have brought them np. 

There will the. Swarm build as kindly, as if they had of 
themſelves been caſt.But be ſure you lay betwixt the Hives ſome : 
ſtraight and cleanly ftick: or ſticks, or rather a board with . 
holes,to keep them aſunder:otherwiſe they will joyn their works + 

together ſo taſt,that they cannot be parted-If you-ſo keep them + 
aſunder at 2fichael-tide, if you like the weight of your ſwarm 
(for the goodneſs of ſwarms is tried by the weight ) ſo catched, 
you may ſet it by for a ſtock to keep. Take heed in any cafe 
the combs be not broken, for then the other Bees wil! ſmell 
the honey,. and ſpoil them. "This have I tried to be very pro- - 
fitable for the faving of Bees, ; d Of 

The Inftrument hath this form. The great ſtrait piece of woot : 


the reſt are iron claſps & nails, the claſps are looſe in the ſtaple, 2 ? 
men with two of theſe faſtned to the Hive,will eaſily turn it up, 
They gather not till Jzly;for then they be diſcharged of their 
young;orelſe they are become now ſtrong,to labour;& now ſap 
in flowers is ſtrong and prond,by reafon of time,& force of Sun. 
Andnow alſo in the North(and not before)the herbs of great- 
eft vigour pat forth their flowers'; as Beans, FenneL,Burrage,&c. 
The moſt ſenfible-weather for them, is heat and draught, be- 
cauſe'the neſh Bee can neither abide; cpld nor wet ; ahd ſhows - 
ers {which they well fore-fee Y*do;iriterrupt their labors, mt - 
\leſs they fall in the night, and*ſo they further them.” - 
5."Aﬀenr caſting time, you ſhall benefit your ſtocks much,if-you - | 
feipthem to kill their Droans,” which by all probability and 7998+: 
judgrpent, are an idle kind of Bees,and.-waſtful. Some fay they _ 
breed,and have ſeen young Droans in taking their honey,which - 
I know is true. But I am of opinion, that there are alſo Bees - 


4 « || 
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-which hays loſt their ſtings,and-ſo being as it were gelded;be- 


come idle and great : there is great uſe of them. Deus & Natura 
nihil fecit fruftra. *-Fhey hate the Bees,and cauſe them caſt the 
"< ſooner; they never come forth,but when-they be over-heated; 
<« they never. came home loaden. After caſting-time, & when the 


- Bees want meat, ** You ſhall ſee the labouring Bees faſten-on 
<< them, two, three or four at once, as if they were thieves to 
' < he led to the Gallows and killing them,they caſt them out,and 
<< draw them farſrom home,as hateful enemies. Our Houſe-wife, 


if ſhe be the keeper of her own Bees (as the had need to be;) may 
with her bare hand in the heat of the day ſafely deſtroy them 
-in the hives mouth. Some uſe towards night, in a hot day, to 
ſet before the mouth of the hive a thin board with little holes 
in it, at which the leſſer Bees may enter, but not the Droans 
ſo that you may kill them at your pleaſure. 
Snails ſpoil them by night like thieves ; they come ſo quiet- 
ly, andare fo faſt, that the Bees fear them not ; look early.and 
late, eſpecially#n aratny or dewy evening or morning. 
Mice are no leſs hurtful, and the rather to Hives.of ſtraw : 
and therefore cov cringe of Adder theyn: they will in, ei- 
.ther at the mouth, 6r theav.themgeives an hole : The remedy 
is: god Cats, Rates-bane ang watghing. | 
I he cleanly.Bee hateth the ſmak as poyſon ; therefore let 
your Bees ſtand nearer yo4GamdEn, than your Brew-houſe 
-or Kitchin. They ſay Sparrows ahd Swallows are enemies to 
Bees; but I ſee it not. ED | 
More Hives perifh by Winters cold, thafi by all other hurts;for 
the Bee is tender and nice, and only lives in warm weather, and 
dics in cold. And therefore, let my Houſe-wife be perſwaded, 
that a warm dry houſe before deſcribed, is the chi feſt help ſhe 
can make her Bees againſt this ,and many more miſchiefs. Many 
uſe againft cold inWinter,toſtop up their hive cloſe; & ſome ſet 
them in houſes, perſuading themſelves,that thereby they relieve 
their Bees. Firſt, toſſing, moving is hurtful. Secondly, in houſes, 
going,” knocking and ſhaking 1s noiſome. Thirdly too: much 


heat inan houſe 1s unnatural for them. But laſtly, & eſpecially, 


Bees cannot abide to be ſtopt up cloſe ; for at every was 
Jdeaſon of the Sun they revive,&living eat,and cating muſt nezd 
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purge abroad : in her houſe the cleanly Bee will not purge ber 
felf. Judge you what it is for any livingcreature, not to dif- 
burthen nature. Being ſhut up in calm” ſeaſons, lay your ear.to; 
the Hive, and you ſhall hear them yearn and yell, as fo many 
hundred priſoners. Therefore impound not your Bee, ſo profi- 


table and free a Oreature.. 


Let none ſtand above three years, elfe the combs will be black Taking of | 


and knotty, your honey wifl be thin and uncleanly; and if any Bees. - 
caſt after three years,it is ſuch as have ſwarms of old Bees, kept 
all together, which is great loſs. Smozaking with Rags, Rozen. 


or Brimſtone, many uſe ; ſome ufe drowning ina tub of clean 


water, and the water well brew?d will b2 good-botchec. Diaw- 
out- your ſpelks. immediately with a pair of pinchers,- leſt the ' 
Wood grow foft and ſwell, and fo will not be drawn, then -. 


muſt you cut your hive. + 


Let no fire come near your Honey, for fire foftneth the-wax Strainiug Ho-! 


anddroſs, and makes them run with the.honey - Fire foftneth, vc3- 
weakneth,and hindreth honeytitom purging. Break your combs-- 
fmall, when the dead empty combs are parted from the-Toaden 
combs into a ſieve, born over a great bowl or veſſel with two 


ſtaves, and ſolet ic run two or three.days 3 the fooner.you run it 
up, the better will it purge. Run.your; ſwarm honey by it ſelf; 


and that ſhall be your beſt. The elder your Hives are, the worſe 


is your honey. 
Uſual Veſſels are of Clay, but afrer wood be fatiated with 


Honey (for it will leak at fir{t : for honey'is marvelloufly ſearch- Veſſels. 


ing, though thick, and therefore virtuous ) | uſe it rather, be- 
cauſe it-will not break ſo ſoon with falls, froſts, or otherwiſe, 
and greater Veſſels of clay will harldly laſt. 
When you uſe your Honey, with a ſpoon take. off the skin, 
43,1 3 SN CRRS | 
Andirt is worth the regard, that Bees thus uſed, if you have 


but forty ſtocks, ſhall yield you more commodity clearly than: - 


forty Acres of Ground. 


And thus much may ſuffice, to make good Houſe-wifes love, þ. 


and: have good Gardens and Bees. 

V. 
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| wifes Garden. 


'Chap.. 1. "JT" He Soy. .69. | Bee-bouſe, ibid. 
"Chap. 2. T flaw, a 78. | Hives. p. 86. 
<Chap..3. Form. ibid. | Hiving of Bees. P: 87. 
Chap. 4. Quantety, 79. | Spelks. ibid. 
Chap. 5. Fences. ibid. | Catching, P. 88. 
Chap. 6. 7wo-Gardens. ibid. |Cluſterimg. ibid. 
Chap. 7. Dviſion of Herbs. 79. | Droans. _  p.$. 
Chap. .8. The Husbandry of Annoyances -_ Þ-90. 

Herbs. Ibid. | Takimgof Bees, | P- 91. 
'Chap. 9. General Rules: +84. | Straining Honey. ibid. 
'Chap.10.The Hubaxdry of _ aſe. | ibid. 
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from approved Experience, of tlie ART of |” 


. PROPAGATING PLAN TS. 


CHAP.L | 
The eArt of P ropagating Plants, 
EMS Here ave four ſorts of Phi or Pro. 


SN pagating, as in laying of ſhoots or lit- 
4. tlc Branches , whiles they are yet. ten- 
IJ & der, in ſome pit made at” their foot, as 
NE ſhall be ſaid hereafter, or' upon a little 
Bo Ladder or Basket of earth, tied to the 
>& bottom of the Branch, or in boaring a 
- Willow through, and putting the Branch 


of the Tis {nib the hole.” © as tall be fully declared in the 


\ Cha ter of c_ 
ere are likewiſe Seaſons _ Propagate in, bot the beſt i _ = 


OTE OO Rr—_ 


Ev 


Grafting inthe bu 
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the Spring,and Aferch,when the Trees are inthe flower,and do 


begin to grow luſty. *Fhe: young -plarited'Cyens or little grafts. 


mult be propagated in the beginning of Winter, a foot deep in 
theearth, and good manure mingled amongſt the earth, which. 
you ſhall caſt forth of the pit wherein yon mean to propagate it, 


totumble it in upon it again. In like manner, your ſuperfy- 
ous Cyens, or little Fant betutclaſe by the earth, when 
as they grow about ſoitie ſmall Imp, which we mean to Propa- 
gate, for they will do nothing but rot: For to propagate, you- 
muſt dig the earth ronnd about the tree, that ſo your root may 
be laid in a manner half bare. Afterwards draw into length. 
the pit, onthat-fide where you mean to propagate, and accord- 
ing as you perceive that the roots will be beft able to yield, & 


be gevepened:in theſame pit,to ufe them,and that with al) gen- 
tlenefs, oþdlob your Cyens,in ſach forr,as that the Rath 
which is in the place where it is grafted, may be a little lower 
than'th ns. of the new ea rowie out of the earth, c- 
_ ver} © logs it poſſiblemay; he. If the Trees; that you, would. 


be fomterwhat thick,” and thereby the harder to ply, 
and ſomewhat {tiff to lay in the pit,then you-may wet the ſtock. 
almoſt "to the midſt, betwixt the rootand the wreathing place, 


ſo with gentle handling af it, bow down into the pit the wood 


which the grafts have put forth, & that in as round a compaſs 
as you can, keeping you from breaking of itz. afterward lay 
over the cut with ganmed wax; or with gravel -and. fand. 


| CHAP.IL 
20 0... » Grafting in the Berks 


Cy piking inthe Barkjs wed frm mid [vp tothe be- 
b: ; 


I: ginning of Winter, and alſo when the Weſtern wind be-- 
gianerh to-blow,bejng, from. the. 7 of February, unto the 11 of 


June. But there muſt be had. cars, a6t to grafF in the bark-in- 


any rainy -ſcaſon, pecauſe [is wanld waſh away the matter of 

Pyning the Ons $i other tegether, and.ſo hinder 1t.;. 
u 

May until Auguſt 

fron 8, and, luſty 3 and. 


. F'3 


is uſed in Summer-tiane, from the end of. 
as being the time when the Trees are. of 
full of ſap and leaves... To wit, in a noth 
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Country, from the midſt of Jure unto the midit of Faly,. but 
in cold Countries to the mid of Auguſt after ſome ſmall 
ſhowers of Rain. 
If the Su:nmer be fo exceeding dry, as that ſome_Trees do 
withhold their ſap, you wait the time tilt it do return. : 
Graft from: _ ate ff _ at har the end of the.old- 
You may graft in #c without havin regard to Rain, 
for the ſap-will keep it off. y 
You may graft from'mid\Asy« uf, to the beginning of Notven- 
ber : Cows dung with ſtraw doth mightily preſerve the graft. 
| It is better to-graft in the evening than 'in- the morning, * 
The furniture and tools of a Gra Es 2a asker: to AD 


'Grafts'in; : Clay/Gravet, Sand, or tron wt draw” over 
"the Plants dloven, Moſs, "Wollen: cloaths; nn 

joyn to the late things and earth: Nrrng -2d to'k 2 Forep 
them faſt -'Oziers to tie _— a the Lore, Nan'd 

and faſt, | , unit Wa ro rck and core the x 
of the g A. pony cut; that .: ily q of 0ay' riot. 
' them, neither yet: the ſap riſing” ov, Be confttai 
_ return again unto the ſhoots. © A little Sa a or df P 
* ſaw off the ſtock of the Plants; a lied Knife or. Pen-knife 
graff, to cut and ſharpen the grafts, that {o the hark may not 
peel-nor 'be-broken 3; which often ponent oh to paſs, When the 
| grafy'is fall of ſap. Youſhall 'cut the'; es ſo long, as tha 

may'filf the 'cliff of the Plant, and therewithal TT wi 
thicker on the bark-fide, that ſo it'mayfill v pborh 0 pd 

other inciſions, as any need is to be made Erhich muſt be al- 
ways new ground, well burniſhed without all ruſt. Two wedg- 
es, the one broad for thick Trees; the. offier any for leſ; 
tender: Trees, both of them of ey, or | KS ge bard aug bay 
Tmooth wood; or ſteel, tr of Yery haref 1ton,..19 d 
need leſs labour in making thein fl ; RPO A 
-*A little hand-þilt to ſet the nt ot by cut- 
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Grafting | in the Che. 


Trims manner of Grafting in a Cleft, to vvit, the ſtock being 
ct is proper not only to trees, which are as great as. 
2.man's legs.or arms, but alſo to great great er. It is true, that heing 
"trees TE eafily be cloven in their ſtock, that therefore it is 
expedient to- make inciſion in ſome one of their branches, and 
not. in the main body, _as.we ſee to be practiſed in great Ap- 
Leng and great Cahn. and aswe have already declar- 
(S retofor 
FP 1 es n the ceo « ranlt make choice of a raft that is 
| Rorlap end ce, but. it rH moſt not be but till from after Janw- 
| Cs We: : And you muſt not thus graft in any tree that 
| ded,” becauſe a great part of the juyceand ſap 
eady, mounted up on high, and riſen to the top, 
is ſcattered hither and thither, into every 
uſe nothing welcome to the graft. 
e be reſolved not to gather your graft the - 


7 be. . 


day py in, but ten or twelve days before ; for otheryviſe, . 
it Toa raft it new gathered,it will not be able ealily to incor: - 
= cath it ſelf withthe body and ſtock, yvhere it ſhall be grafted, . 
| ecauſe _ pes part of it will dry,and-by this means will be . 

bh the ſtock:to the riſing up of the ſap, which it 


commit vnto the graft, for the making of it. to put - 
hereas the dried part vvill fall a crumbling, and . 


forth; 
breaking through his rottenneſs,it vvill cauſe to remain a con- 
cayRy,or-holloyy ag in the ſtock, which will beanoccgſion of 


3likeincon to befal the graft: Moreover, the graft be-"- 
ing nevy na. nder, might & hurt of the bands, vyhich 
are of necefity to q-! tied about the ſtock, -to keep the graft 
firm & faſt. And you mult farther.ſee,, that; your. plant was-not. . 
of. late xm nur but, that it have _ ; fally taken root. . 
When'yon are-minded to graft man into one Cleft, 


' you mult ſee that they be: cut: in the 6 allalike, 

'Ses that-the be of one tength, or not-much ayer en" - 
' and it. is. cnough, that they have three or four eylets wi 
the Wrenchyhe en the Plant i is once.fawed, &lopped of _ 
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branches,ifit have many:then you muſt leave but two at the moſt 


before.you come to the cleaving of it ; then put to your little ' 


Saw or your Knife, or other edged tool that is very ſnarp,cleave 
it quite. through the middeſt in gentle & ſoft ſort - Firſt, tying 
the ſtock very ſure,that fo it may not cleave further than is need; 
and then put to your vvedges into the cleft until ſuch time as 


you have ſet in: your grafts; & in cleaving, of. it, hold the Knife 


with:the one hand, and the. tree with the. other, to help keep 


it from cleaving too far. Afterwards put in your wedge of Box, 
or Braſil, or Bone, at the ſmall. end, fo that you may the better - 


take it out again when you have ſet in:your: grafts. 


If the ſtock be cloven, or the bark looſed too much-from the - 
wood, then cleave it down lower, and-ſet your grafts in, and - 


look. that your Incifian be fit, and very juſtly anſwerable to the 
cleft,& that the two. ſaps. firſt of. the. plant and-graft,beright8& 
even ſet one againſt: the-other;and ſo handſomly fitted,as that 
there-may not be the leaſt appearance of any cut or-cleft. For 
if they. do.not thus - jamp one with another; they will never 
take one with another, becauſe they cannot work their ſeem- 


ing matter, and as it were cartilaginous glue in convenient ſort . 


or manner £0 the giving of their joynts together. You muſt 
likevviſe bevvare not to make your cleft oyerthvvart the pitch, 
but ſomevvyhat aſide.. 


The bark of. your plant being: thicker - than that of your” - 


graft, you muſt ſet+the graft ſo much the more outwardly in 


_ the cleft, that ſo the two ſaps may in any caſe be joyned,; and - 
 fetright- the one with the other, but the rind of the Planr muſt 
' be ſomewhat more out than that of the.graft or cloven ſide: 


. Tothe end that you may nat-faibof this work of imping, 
you mult principally take heed, not taover-cleave the ſtocks of 
yourtrees.But before you widen the cleft with your wedges,bind 
& goabout the ſtock with two-or three turns, & that vvith an 
Ozier,cloſedrayvn together,underneath the ſame place; where 
you vvould have your cleft to end, that ſo-your. ſtock cleave 'net> 
teo.far,which isa very uſual. cauſe of the mifcarrying of gratts, 


_ Infomuch as hereby the cleft: ſtandeth ſo vvide and open, as - 
» that jt cannot-be ſhut, and ſo not grovy together again. but. 
JRhe mean time ſpend it {c1f, and. breaketh out all 


is life in i: 
that. - 
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that place which is the cauſe that the ſtock and the graft are both 
ſplit.And this falleth out moſt often in Plum-trees,and branches 


of Trees. You mult be careful to joyn the rindsof your grafts 


& plants, that nothing may continue open,to the end that the 
Wind, moiſture of the Clay or Rain running upon the grafted 
place,do not get in:when the plant cleaveth very ſtraight, there 
1s not any danger nor danger in floping down the'graft.' If 
.you leave it ſomewhat uneven or rough in ſome places,'or that 


-the ſaps both of the one and the other may the better grow, 
- and be glewed together, when your grafts are once well joyned 
.to our Plants, draw-out your wedges very ſoftly, leſt you diſ- 


-place them again : .you may leave therewith in the cleft ſome 
ſmallend of a wedge of: green wood.cutting it very cloſe with 
the head of the ſtock: Some caſt glue into: the cleft, ſome ſa- 
gar, and ſome gummed Wax. i: 38:1 8,1 
If theStock of the Plant, whereupon you intend:to graft, be 
-not ſo thick as your graft,you ſhall graft itafter'thefaſhion of a 


- Geats-foot,make a cleft in the ſtock ofthe plant, nordire;but 


byas,& that ſmooth and even,not rough; then apply and:make 
:faſt theretothe graft with all his bark on,and an{wering to the 
'bark of the Plant. This being-done, cover the place with the 
Fat earth. and Moſs of the Woods tied together with a ſtrong 
band : ſtick a pole of Wood by it to keep it ſtedfaſt, G 
PIE CHAP. IV. + | 
Grafting liks a Scutcheon. - 
IN grafting after the manner of a Scutcheon, you ſhall not vary 
@ nordiffer much fromthat of the Flute or Pipe, fave only that 
the Scutcheon-like graft having one eyelet, as the other hath, 
yet the wood of the tree whereupon the Scutcheon-like graft 
4s grafted hath not any. knob or-bud, as the wood whereupon 
the graft is grafted after the manner of a pipe. - © 
In Summer, when the Trees are well repleniſhed with fap, 
and that. their new Cyens begin to grow ſomewhat hard; you 
ſhall take a ſhoot at the end of the chief branches of ſome noble 
and reclaimed trees, whereof you would fain have ſome'fruit, 
-and not many of his old ſtore or vyood,and from thenceraiſe & 


good eylet, the tail and all thereof to make your grafts; But * 


when you chuſe, take the thickeſt,and groſleſt, divide the _—_ 
- ; - 
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the midft before you do any thing elſe,caſting away the leaf (if. 
ithe not a Pear-plum-tree, for that would have two or three 
kaves) without removing any more of the ſaid tail; afterward. 
withthe point of a ſharp knife, cut of the Bark of the ſaid 
ſhoot, the pattern of a ſhield, of the length of a nail. 


In whichthere is only one eylet higher than the midſt, together. 


with the reſidue of the tail which you left behind ; and: for the 
lifting of the ſaid graft in Scutcheon, atter that you have cut 
the bark of the ſhoot round about,vvithout cutting of the wood 


within, you mult take it gently with your thumb, and in put-- 
ting 1t-away, you muſt preſs upon the wood from vvhich you | 
pull ir, that fo you may bring the bud and. all away together: 
with the Scutcheon ; for if. you leave it behind with the wood, . 
then vvere the Scutcheon nothing worth. You ſhall find out if. 
the Scutheon be nothing worth, if looking within when it is - 
pulled away from the wood of the fame ſir, you find it to have . * 
a hole within, but more manifeſtly, if the bud do ſtay behind . 


in the wood, which ought to-have been in the Scntheon. 
Thus your Scutcheon being vvell raiſed and taken off, hold it 


2 little by the tail betwixt your lips,without wetting of it,even 


until you have cut the bark of the tree where you would graft it, 
and look that it be cut without any wounding of the wood-: 
within,after the manner of a crutch,but ſomewhat longer than 
the Scutcheon that yeu have to ſet in it, and in no. place cut--- 
ting. the wood within ; after you have made inciſion, you muſt-: 
open it, & make it gape wide on both ſides, but tn all manneey-- 
of gentle handling,and that witha little Sizers of bone.,and ſe- - 
parating the wood and the bark alittle within;even ſo much as - 
yanr Scutcheon is in length and breadth : you. muſt take heed: 


that in doing hereof, you: do- not hurt the bark. 


'This done, take your Scutcheon by the end, and your tail ' 
which you.have. remaining, and put-into your incition made . 
In-yourtree, lifting up ſoftly your two ſides of the incition with . 
your: ſaid Sizers-of bone;and cauſe the ſaid Scutcheon to joyn, .. 
and lie ascloſe as-may. be,with the wood of the tree, being cut 
as-aforefaid, : in;waying a little upon the end of your rind ſo-+ 


Kr end of your incition;or bark of your faid tree; afterward : 's 
bigd:.. 


*; > & let the upper part of your Scutcheon lie cloſe unto the 
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bind yourScutcheon about with a band of Hemp, as thick as a 
pen ofa quill, more or leſs, according as your Tree is ſmall or 
great, taking the ſame Hemp in the middeft, to the end that ei- 
ther part of it may perform a like ſervice; and: wreathing and 
binding the ſaid Scutcheon into the inciſion of a tree,and it muſt 


* Not be tied too ſtreight, for that will keep it from taking, the 


Joyning of the one ſap with the other being hindred thereby, 
and neither the Scutcheon nor yet the Hemp muſt be moiſt or 
wet ; and the more juſtly to bind them together, begin at. the 
back-ſide of the tree, right over againſt the middeſt of the in- 
cifien, and frcm thence come forward to joyn them before, :a- 
-bove the eylet. and'tail of the Scutcheon, croſſing your band of 
.Hemp ſo oft as the'two ends-meet, and from thence returning 
back again,come about and tie it likewiſe underneath the eylets, 


- and thus caſt about your hand ſtill backward and forward until 


the whole clift of the inciſion be-covered above and below 
with the ſaid Hemp, the eylet only excepted, and his tail, 
which muſt not be covered at all ; his tail vvill fall away one 
Part after another,and that ſhortly after the ingrafting,if ſo be 
the Scutcheon will take. Leave your Trees andScutcheons thas 
bound for the'ſpace ofone month,and the thicker, a great deal 
longer time. Afterward look them over, and if yon perceive 
them to grow together, untie them, or at leaſtwiſe cut the 
Hemp behind them, and leave them uncovered. Cut alſo your 
branch two or three fingers above that, that ſo the imp may 
proſper the better ; and thus let them remain till after winter, 
about the month of March and April. 

If you perceive that the bud of your Scutcheon do ſwell & 


*come forward, then cut off - the tree three fingers or therea- 


-bouts, above the Scutcheon ; for if-it be cut-off too near the 
Scutcheon, at ſuch time as it putteth forth his firſt bloſſom, it 
would be a means greatly to hinder - the- flowing of it, and 
-cauſe alſo that CRE not thrive and. proſper well ; after 
that one-yearis pait; and that the ſhoot beginnethto be ſtrong, 
-beginning to put forth the ſecond bud and bloſſom; you-muft 
go forward to cut off in byas-wiſe the three lingers in the top 


-of the tree which you left there, when you cut it the year oy 


ng before, as hath been ſaid. When 
W nent 
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W hen your ſhoot ſhall have put forth a great deal of length, 
you may ſtick down there, even hard joyncd thereunto, little 
ſtakes, tying them together very gently and eaſily; afid theſe 
ſhall. ſtay your ſhoots and prop them up, letting the wind from 
doing any harm unto them. Thus you may graft white Roſcs in 
red,and red in white. Thus you may graft twa or three Scutche- 
'ons,provided that they be all of one fide;; for they will not be 


- Fer equally together in height,” becauſe then they will be” all 
' ſtarvelings z neither ſhould they be directly one over another; 


for the lower would ſtay the riſing up of the ſap of the Trec,and 
ſo thoſe above ſhould: conſume in penury, and. undergo-the a- 
foreſaid inconvenience. You mult note, that the Scutcheon which 
is gathered from the Cyen of a tree'whoſe fruitis ſowr, muſt be 
cut in ſyuare form, and not-in the plainfaſhion of a Scutcheon 
It is ordinary. to.graff the ſweet Quince-Tree, baftard Peach- 
tree, ' Apricock-tree , Jujube-tree, -ſowr Cherry-tree, ſweet 
Cherry-tree and Cheſtnut-tree, after this faſhion, howbeit they 
may be grafted in the cleft more eaſily, and more profitably 
although divers be of a contrary. opinion, as thus: Take the 
grafts of ſweetQuince-tree,and Baſtard Peach-tree,of the faireſt 
wood,-and beſt fed that you can-find, growing upbi the wood 
of two' years vId, becauſe the wood is not'ſo firm and folid as 
the others;and you ſhall graft then upon ſmall Plym-tree ſtocks, 
being, of the thickneſs of ones thumb ; theſe you ſhall cut af- 
refithe manner of - a Goats foot : you Thall not ZÞ bout ta 
make the cleft of any more ſides than qe, being anour, > foot 
pe Horn the ground;you nuſtopen it with your ſmall wedge: 
and being thus rafted, it will ſeem to you that it is'open but 
of onefide z - afterward you. _ rap it up'with a lictle Moſs, 


pine tee ſome gammedWax or Clay.and bind it.up with - 


Orzietsto keep itfurer, becaiſe the! f6ek is nor; ftrong'enguph 
it ſelf;to hold it, and you ſhall furniſh it every mannet of way, 
as Others are dealt withal ; this is moſt profitable. 
The tone of Grafthno, 
11 Months are good to graft in, (the Month of O&ober and 
the 


oh 


20, 
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the winter, when the ſap beginneth to arif:. 
In a cold Country graft later, in a warm Country ear- 
her. PE os 

The beſt time generally is from the firſt of February, until the 
firſt of Xfay. | Da 

The grafts mvſt always be gathered\in the old of the Moon. 

For grafts chooſe ſhcots of a year old, or at the furthzrmoſt 
two years old. : | 

If you muſt carry grafts far, prick them into a Turnip new- 
ly gathered, or lay earth abour the ends. 

If you ſet ftones of Plums, Almonds, Nuts or Peaches -- 
Firſt, let them lye a m_ in the Sun, an then ſteep them in 
Milk or Water three or four days, before you' put them into: 
the earth. "IP 
| wt the Kirnels of Pippins, and ſow them in the end:of No- 
vember. | 
The ftone of a Plum-tree muſt be Set a foot deep,in Novem- 
ber or February. | 

The Date-itone muſt be Set the great end downwards, two 
cubits deep in the earth, in a place enriched with dung. 

The Peach-ſtone would be ſer ganady after the Fruit is 
eaten, ſome quantity of the fleſh of the Peach remaining about 
the ſtone. es 

If you would have it to be excellent, grafc it, afterward upon 
an Almond-tree,  _.. 5 3. 


The little Cyens of Cherry-trees,grown thick with hair,rots, 


and thoſe alſo which do grow-up. from the Roots of the great 
Cherry-trees, being removed do grow better -and ſooner then 


they which comes of-ſtones ; but they. muſt be removed and 
planted, while they are bug two.or. three years old, the branches. 


muſt be lopped. . . .;, 
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A very profitable Invention, for the 
ſpeedy Planting of an Orchard of F ruit-Trees. 2E 


| A Bout the end (or rather the middle of Fre, the ſap being 


"NA. then in the boughs or Tops of the Trees, let ſome one of 
diſcretion go up into the boughs of the Tree intended, and 
with a keen-knife cut the bark of ſome ſmooth bough,ſo choſen, 
round about the ſame, quite through the ſame bark,to the very 
bare wood, in two places, ( toward the But of the bough) a full 
hand breadth the one from the other.,and takeoff the bark clean 
clearly from the ſaid bough, and caſt it away, and wipe the ſap 
off that bared place z Then take ſome of the ſtiffeſt clay you can 
have; and wrap it hard, round about the ſaid bared place,(that 
it may ſtop the ſap when it deſcendeth;) bind on this clay with 
fallow ſlings, or the like, very hard; let this clay be two inches 
thick at leaſt. Then prepare a certain quantity of good rank 
mould, tempered with ſhort muck and misken water, and make 
mortar thereof, and wrapa good quantity of it as big as a foot- 
bal), upon the firm bark remaining cloſe above the ſaid clay, 
that it may touch the ſame; put moſs upon it,and, as before, bind 
it well, and ſo ler it continue growing upon the ſame Tree till 
February. Then witha fine ſaw carefully take off the ſaid bough 
cloſe below the clay, not periſhing the upper mortar, and ſet 
that bough, with the clay and mortar on it, in ſome good 
ground, and there let it remain to grow ; for the ſap it cannot 
paſs downwardfor the clay,but ſtayeth in the upper mortar,and 
breeds roots, and poſlibly (God willing) may beer fruit the next 
Summer following. Thus you may order many ſuch boughs as 


aforeſaid,and quickly plant an-Orchard of bearing Trees. If the 
bough be as big as the ſmall of ones leg,it is fo muck the-better: 
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FOR 


The true ordering of all forts of Fruits: 


in their due ſeaſons ; and how double in-- 
creaſe comes by care in gathering year after 
year : as alſo the: beſt way of carrying 
by land or by water, with their 
preſervation for long- 
eſt continuance. 


_ 


F all ſtone Fruit, Cherries are the firſt tabe ga-- 

. thered: of which, tho .we-reckon four {ſorts ;,. 
Engliſh, Flemmiſh, Gaſcoign and Black, yet are. 

, they reduced to two,the carly,and the ordine- - / 
ry; the early are thoſe whoſe gratrs;came. ficlt . 
from Frazce and Flanders, and'are now-r1pe . 
with.us in Jay; the ordinary 1s our Own na. 

ral Cherry, and is not ripe before Jane: they mult be care- 


p fully kept from Birds, cither with nets, noiſe, or other — 
| oy 
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© Gathering of + They arc not ripe all at once,nor may be gathered at once, 
- © Cherris® +therefore with a light Ladder, made to ſtand of it ſelf withour 


: hurting the boughs, mounr to the Tree, and with a gathering- } 
hook, gather thoſe which be full ripe, and put them into your ! 


- Cherry-pot, or Kybzey hanging by your fide, or upon an 
\ we Bora amr be mou bs break no Roth, bor that the 
Cherry hangs by, and pull them gently, lay them down ten- 
derly, and handle them as little as you can. = 
- To carry + For the'conveyance or portage of Cherries, they are beſt to 
- Therrics. ©. -. be. carried in broad Baskets like fives, with ſmooth yielding 
bottoms, only two broad laths going along the bottom ; and 
if you do tranſport them by ſhip or boat, let not the ſives be fil- 
led in the top, leſt ſetting one upon another, you bruiſe and hurt 
the Cherries.: if you carry by horſe-back, then panniersg well 
lined with Fern, and packt fullacd cloſe, \is the beſt and ſafeſt 


way. 
"Other ſtone- *'Now for-the gathering of all other ſtone-fruit,as Neftarines, 
: frat. Apricocks, Peaches, Pear-Plums, Damſons, Bullis, and ſuch 


like, although in their ſeveral kinds, they ſeem not to be ripe 
at once on one Tree ; yet when any is ready to drop from T4 
' the Tree, though the other ſeem hard, yer they may alſo. be E- 
gathered, for they have received the full ſubſtance the Tree ; 
-can pive them; and therefore the day being fair, and the ; 
dew drawn away, ſet up your Ladder, and as you gather- 
ed your Cherries ſo gather them : onely in the-bottom of your 
large ſives, where you part them, you ſhall lay Nettles, and 
likewiſe in the top, for that will ripen thoſe that zre moſt un- 


ready. 
\Gatherino of 17 82rÞering of Pears are three things obſerved; To gather for 
+uamny 6 expence, for tranſportation, or to ſell ro.the Apothecary. If for 


expence, and your own nfe, then gather them as foon as the 
. Change, and are as it were half ripe, and no more but choſe 
which are changed, letting the reſt hang till they change alſp: 
for thus they: will ripen kindly,” and not ret ſo ſeon as if they 
' were fultripe atthe gathering. But if your Pears heto be tral 
ported far, either by Land or-Warter, - then pull one-freffthe , . 
\ Tree, and cut it in the middeſt, and if you find it hollow aboug £ y 
the coar, and the kernel a large ſpace tolie in, although no "_ ——_— 
© W e r 
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be ready to drop from the Tree, yet then they may be gather 
ed, and then laying them on a heap one upon another, as of 
nectflity they muſt be for tranſportation, they will ripcn of - 
themſclyes, and eat kindly * but gathered before, they will 
yn__ ſhcink, ard eat rough, loſing not only their taſte, but - 
camy. | | 
Now for the manner of gathering,zlbeit fome climb to the 
trezs by the boughs, and fome by:Ladder,yet both is amiſs ; the - 
beſt way is with the Ladder b: fore fpuken of, which ſtandeth of 
it ſelf,, with a Basket and a line, which being full, you muſt -- 
gently let it down, and keeping the ſtring ſtil! in your. hand, be- 
ing empried, draw it up again, and ſo finiſh your Iabour, with- 
out troubling. your ſelf or hurting the tree. | | 
Now, touching the gathering of Apples, it i8t6 be.done 26 Gathering - 
eordingo the ripening of the fruit ; your Summer-Apples firſt; Apples. 
a2d the Winter aftey.- +, | | 
For:Summer fruit, | whep it is ripe, ſome will drop-from the - 
Tree, and Birds will be pecking at them :. Bur if you cur out one 
of the greeneſt, and findit as was ſhew*d yoo before-of the Pear, 
then you may gather them, and in the honfe'they: wilk come'to: - 
their ripeneſs and perfeftion. For your Winter-fruit, you ſhall 
know the ripeneſs by the obſervations before ſhewed j but it 
muft be gathered. in a fair, ſunny, and dry day, in the wane of : 
the-Moon, andino Wind-in the Eaſt, alſo after the dew is gone.. - 
away; for the ſeaſt-wet or moiſture will-make'thews fubject to- + 
 rot'atd mildew. 3" alfo you nivft have -an apron: to gattier in; 
and. to empty iato the great bazket; 5nd a hobk:'toidraw the 
boughs unto you, which you cantiot reach with your-hands-at 
eaſe > The apron B to bean ell every; way,.loopt np to.;your- 
girdle, ſo-as it may ſerve for" either: hand without any gron- - 
ble; and when its full; - nolooſe one of youtToops,/and'emps:- 
ty it” peiitly'cinſts the great Bagket), (br. imirhcowing then 
nx roughly, their own ſtalks may/prick* chem; aad©rhoſe! - 
which- 4re prickt'; J wil} ever rot. Again; you-maſt. ga- 
ther your fruit clean without- kaves of bruns\-beanaſerths 
one hurty the bw ys our ops beaiftalcfopgrims: -> 


'upoi'; kts cheftuit bybruifing,) andijridgdnr 
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fcuit,.cheg the green and withered leaves lying among 'them z 
taiiber.myfyou gather them without, any ſtalk at zll:.for ſuck 
fouit will begin to-rot where the ſtalk: ſtood... .:, .»,,.., 
To uſe the i For ſuch frait.as falleth from the Trees, and are not, gather, 
fallings. ed, they muſt pot, be laid with the gachered: ffuir z,and of fal» 
lings there are two ſorts, one that falls through ripeneſs,. and 

they are beſt;and-niay be kept to bxke'or roalt-;.the'other, wind- 

falls, falling beforethey-ve ripe,and they mult.be ſpent as they 
zrepathered, or-clſe-they will wither, agd come to, nothing 

and: therefore ix-is not good by any; means to-beat | down fruic 

with Poles, or t@ caxry;them in Carts looſe and jogging, or in 

facks-where- they-may be bruiſed... -- . (Oren. 

 >Carriage of __ Wheh your fcuix; 4s; gathered, , you {hall Jay, them in, deep 
-fraig1+  - BasketS of Wigker, whigh. ſhall concain fapr or fix Buſhels,and 
ſo between wgrmen,; carry;them t0;your; Apple-Loft,. 20d in 
ſhooting or laying them down, be very careful that-it be doye 
with all-pentleneſs and leiſure, laying every ſort of fruit ſeye- 
rally:by it ſelf 3} buc-if:there be want of room, baving ſo many 
ſact{thariyon caonor lay ahem ſeverally, then. ſome-lych frujt 
avisrmeareſtiinagſte and colour, and. of! Winter-fruit, ſuch 4s 
will taſte alike,: may, if need require, be laidtogether, and in: 
time you may ſeparate them, as.ihall be ſhewed hereafter. Bur. 
if your-fruit be gathered far from your Apple-loft, then muſt. 
the bottoms of: your: Baskets be lined with green. Fexnz and 
draw-itha frubborh. ends:;of the; ſame. throggh the , Baxket, that, 
nene;but;the ſofs: leaf. may tonch the fruin; and likewiſe: gover: 
the tops:ob-the-Baskets with-Fern alſo, and draw a. ſmall card. 
over it; that. the Fern may not fall away,:nor the fruit ſcatter 
out, Or 1Jogg-up and down; and thus'you may carry fruit by- 
Land; or by. Water, by: Boat, or, Cazt. as.far as you;pleafs; : 
ans Lemctbotth pela com ;brui $5 
&:[Tipens; then; efpecigily. Pears. When; yeur off ujt Is; 
brought40 your; Apple-Lotr ee oe be ply: them 
not. ripened enough, then lay them; in, thicker heaps upon, 
Fern;\and»eoyer: them. with, Fern.alſp.: , and when they are. 
- Rearigife, then Ancoyer themy and mc $or Soaps hipnes 19. 
 A'Cvinjcmsy, polirough, them 5002 £091 Will notha-t. 


Kew the ripening .afcitber, chemlay -ghcm pa-the (boards. wicth 
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out-any Fern af all..; Now: for-Winter, ' or long'taſtingiPears, 
they may be; packt either-in Fern or Straw, and:cartied-whither 
you pleaſe; . and being come to the journies end, muſt be laid 
upon {ſweet ſtraw : but beware the room be not too warm, nor 
-windy; and too cepl,for bath are hurtfnl : but in a remperate 
place, where they may. have air, but not too much.” : Ti 
Wardens are to be gathered, carried, packt, and laid'as Win- of wardens. 
ter Pears are, | IC 
- Medlers are to be gathered about Afchaelmas,after the froſt gf eaters; 
hath toncht them z at which time they are in their fall growth, 
and will thenibe dropping from: the tree, but never ripe 'ypon -.- 
the tree. When:they are gathered; they muſt be:haid in a basket, 
ſieve, barrel,” or any ſuch cask, and' wrapt about with' woollen 
cloaths, under, oyer, and on all ſides, and alſo fome weight 
laid upon them, with-a board between them : for except thiey be 
—_— into a heat,” they will never ripen kindly, or taſte 
well. 73 30735 435 54% 5: 2Nibgo-mgH 15 c:25h 
Now: when they bays lain: till- you think ſome of them” ibe 
ripe, the ripeſt, ſtill as they ripen, muſt be taken 'from the: teſt; 
therefore powr them out into another ſieve or basket leiſurely, : 
that ſo you may well find them that be the ripeſt, letting the 
hard ones fall into the other basket, and thole which be ripe 
" laid aſide--- the other that be half ripe. ſever alſo into.a third 
ſieve or basket;, for if the ripe and half ripe be kept together, 
the one will be mouldly, before the other be ripe. And thus do 
till all be throughly ripe. , FN 
Quinces ſhould not be laid with other fruit; for the (cent'is Of Winces. 
offenſive both to other fruit, and to thoſe that keep the fraic or 
come amongſt: them ;' therefore lay them byithemſelves upon 
ſweet-ſtraw, where they may have air enough; they muſt be: * 
packt like Medlers, and gathered with Medlers,* 3 
Apples muſt be packt in Wheat or Rye ſtraw, and in maunds 
or baskets loined with the ſame, and being gently handled, will 
ripen with ſach packing and lying together. If ſeveral ſorts of 
apples be packt-in one maund or :-basket, then between eyery 
m = _—_ ſtraw of a pretty thickneſs. 27% NO 
pples muſt not be powred out, but with care and-lei- cs 
e: firſt, the ſtcaw pluckt —_— from them, and then gently in _— 


Fo pack ' 
ples. 
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rake out every ſeveral ſort, and placethem-by themſdlyes': "but 


:if for want of room you:mix the ſorts together, then lay thoſe 
together that are of equal laſting ; but if they have all one taſte, 
then they-need no {:paration. Apples that are not of like colours 
ſhould not be laid together, and if any ſuch-be mingled, let'it be 
amended, and thoſe. which are firſt ripe, let them be firſt ſpent, 
and te-that end, lay:thoſe apples together; that are of'one time 
of ripening ; and thus you muſt uſe Pippins alſo, yet will they 
jadvre bruiſes better than another fruit,'and whilſt they are 
green will heal one another. 1897 38 3 1:.205 2:10] 03enl 

piffertace in Pippinsthonghi they: grow of one-tree,> and in one' ground, 

rule. yet-fome will Eſt 'better than orher-ſome,and ſome will 5< bigger 
then-others-of: tht ſame kind; according as they. have'more or 
kſs of the Sun;'or mcre or lefs of the droppings of the. trees or 
upper branches : therefore let every ge moſt of that fruit 
which 1s faireſt and longeſt. laſting; : Again, the largeneſs and 
goodneſs of fruit conſiſts in the age of the tree , for as the tree 
ancreafeth; foreiie:frivit increaferh:in! bigneſs, beauty; taſte and 
firmneſs 5:antl otherwiſe av-it. decreafeth:;': i cf 1 

Tranſporting If, you be-to tranſport your fruit far by water, then- provide 

fruit by water. ſome. dry; hogſheadsbr-barrels, and pack in your apples,'one by 
one, with-your kant,that no.empty placexmay be left,to occaſion 
Jogging: and:yon muſt hne your veſſtt at/both endswith fine 
ſweet-{braw, hut nor the:{ides, to:avoid heat z and you muſt then 
bore/a dozen boles-at_cither' end, -to.receive air ſo much the 
better, and by no means let them take -wet. Some uſe, ' that 
tranſport beyond ſeas,to ſhut the fruit under hatches upon ſtraw, 

-butir-is-not fo good, if casks:may bt gotten: . ' Hh 

When not to ;: .It is not:goodto tranſport fruit an 1arch;. when the wind 

rranſportfruit. H]qws. bitterly, :'nor in-froſty: weathery'neither/ig the extream 

| hear of Summers: ihe! fr Doterltny P05 279! | 

* .. Tocomey _, If thequantity be ſmal}:you.w 
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ould carry,; then you may car- 
<p bs ry them in doſſersor paniers, provided they may beever filled 
+ "cloſe; andthat Cherries and Pears be lined with greenFern;and * 
Apples with ſweet ſtraw and thar, but'at the borroms and tops, 
not on the ſides. + 433230. Io Wil} 1997 BET 
© "OPM 'Winter frnittnuſt lye neither too hot, nor too cold, tooclo bo 
fruit, ror too open; for all are offenſive. A low Room or on x 
| . '& tnat * 
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© that is ſweet, and either boarded or paved, and not too cloſe, 
'is good from Chriſtmas till March; and Rooms that are ſeiled 
over- head, and from the ground, are good from March. till 
May,then the Cellar again, from Aay till Afichaelmas. The ap- 
ple-loft would be ſeiled or boarded, which if it want, take the 
longeſt Rye-ſtraw, and raiſe it agaioſt the: walls, .to make-a 
fence as high as the fruit Iyeth, and let ir be no thicker than to 
keep the fruit from the wall, which being moiſt, may do hurt; | 
or if not moiſt, then the duſt is offenſive. 
There is ſome fruit which will laſt but until AZhþalantide ; Sorting of 
they mult be laid by themſelves ; then thoſe which will laſt till Tuit- 
| Chriſtmas, by themſelves; then thofe which will laſt till it be 
? Candlemas, by themſcelves ; thoſe that will laſt till Shrove-rrde, 
' by themſclves; and Pippins , Apple-Johns, Pear-mains, 
and Winter Ruſfettings, which will ft all the year, by them- 
ſelves. | 
Now if you ſpy any rotten fruit in your heaps, pick them our, 
and. witha Tray for-the purpofe, fee you turn the heaps over, 
and leave nor a tainted Apple in them, dividing the hardeſt by 
themſelves, and the broken skinned by themſelves to be firſt 
ſpent, and the rotten ones to be caſt away ;z and ever as you turn 
them, and pick them, under-lay them with freſh ſtraw : thus 
ſhall you keep them for your uſe, which otherwife would ros: 
ſaddenly. EMA 
Pippins, John-Apples, Pear-mains, and ſuch like long laſting Time of ſtir- 
fruit, need not to be turned till the week before Chriſtmas, un- Ting frute.- 
kſs they be mixt with the other of riper kind, or that the fallings 
be alſo with them, or much of the firſt ſtraw left amongſtthem: 
the next.time of turning is at Shrove-tide, and after that once - 
a month till Wh:tſon-ride, and after that, once a fortnight ; and * 
T ever in theturning lay your teaps Tower and lower, and your 
ſtraw very thin : provided you do none of this labour in any \.- 
great. froſt, exceptit be in acloſe Cellar; At every thaw, all fruit. 
1s moiſt, and then they muſt not be toyched : neither in rainy. 
weather, for then they wilt be dank alfo; and therefore at ſuch 
ſeaſons it is good to {ct open your windows and doors, that - 


| e air may have free paſſage to dry them, and at nine of the 
% | 


On 


k in the forenoon in Winter, and at fix in the forenoon, 
| and * 


— 
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and at eightat-night in'Summer; only in '34arch open not your 
. windows at all. WM OE £ 

All laſting fruit, after the midſt of ay, begin to wither, 

. becauſe.then they wax dry, and the moiſture gone which made 

"them look plump, they muſt needs wither, and be ſmall ; and 

- nature decaying, they muſt needs rot, And thus much touching 

.the ordering of Fruits. : : 


